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THE THREE HAMSUNS: THE CHANGING 
ATTITUDE RECENT CRITICISM 


HARALD 


University Wisconsin 


AMSUN’S life remarkable for its length and for its sustained 

strength which made possible for him, only for Sophocles 
before him, create great literature until his ninetieth year. This life 
also remarkable for its tragic ending. has been necessary for gen- 
eral readers revise their attitude and for scholars look for new 
approaches. Hamsun’s production, rather than losing its importance, 
has attained new and more complicated dimensions. 

The normal division man’s life into youth, manhood and age 
goes well with Hamsun, since these periods his life coincide with 
high points his literary production, the novels following Hunger 
1890, the novels leading Growth the Soil from 1917, and the 
Vagabond trilogy which August, published 1930, the middle 
volume. The difference character between the groups depends 
their individual concentration either romanticism realism, 
mysticism directness, tragedy humour, all which are equally 
typical Hamsun qualities. His early work, which the romantic, 
mystic, tragic qualities are outstanding, easily found its way Ger- 
many and the Mediterranean countries, Spain, Italy, Greece, and 
Turkey and the Far East. did not appeal the classical-minded 
French because its lack composition and moderation, nor the 
English, since was non-Christian and anti-civilizationist. The works 
Hamsun’s manhood were more generally accepted. Growth the 
Soil won him the Nobel Prize and world fame and prepared the way 
for the works his old age which are realistic, direct, and more often 
than not, humorous. 

less conventional division Hamsun’s life might start with his 
receiving the Nobel Prize, then continue with World War and his 
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prosecution for collaboration with the enemy, and end with period 
which his last book, his death, and the centenary his birth form 


the outstanding events. This division the background which 
shall review some recent Hamsun studies. 

Hamsun’s literary career, the award the Nobel Prize was 
outstanding event also because concentrated readers’ attention 
Growth the Soil typical Hamsun novel, and gradually led its 
acceptance among critics the most important work his produc- 
tion. Growth the Soil was the only Hamsun work which the Swedish 
Academy found contain sufficient degree those idealistic 
tendencies that Alfred Nobel had demanded candidates for the liter- 
ary prize. unique book, but not typical,’ and can now see 
that the emphasis Growth the Soil was responsible for much 
ignorance what was going happen 1940. People identified 
Hamsun, the great farmer and forester with the happy 
settler Isak Sellanraa and tended overlook the fact that Hamsun’s 
two following works their complete lack idealistic thinking, show 
little regard for the literary program the Swedish Academy. The 
emphasis Growth the Soil further diverted the attention from the 
literary merits Hamsun’s early work? well from the dangerous 
ideas contained his confused political journalism. Edvard Beyer 
writes: “The politician Hamsun was most people royal jester, and 
his wanton, sneering attacks represented contrasts which means 
disturbed, but rather increased our enjoyment the poet’s song and 
This was the first Hamsun. 

The second Hamsun the politician who threw his lot with 
Nazi Germany and shared its fate after the war. Most people had had 
glimpses him before. The Russian critic and social philosopher, 
Georgi Plekhanov, had attacked play trilogy from the 


Wolfgang Lange: die immer wieder abgewandelte 
Zentralfigur des Werks und seiner Welt, nicht der erdfeste Isak des Segen der Erde oder 
der Waldschrat Ezra der August-Trilogie, positiv sie immer gemeint sein 
Euphorion, 1956, 339). 

Josef Wiehr, Knut Hamsun: His Personality and His Outlook upon Life, 
Smith Coll. Stud. Mod. III, i-ii (Oct. 1921-Jan. 1922) a.o. 

Hamsun vi, Oslo, 1959, 16. 

Petersburg, 1910. German translation: Stockmanns Geisteskind,” 
Kunst und Literatur, Berlin, 1955, pp. 929-50. 
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and Grieg had protested against the hateful article 
Ossietsky from But few had seen him clearly. 1940, however, 
Hamsun’s whole production seemed contaminated, and people threw 
their leather-bound editions his works over the fence into the garden 
This attitude the Norwegians the second Hamsun 
seen number newspapers and periodicals after the war, and 
most clearly Aasmund Brynildsen’s article from 1952, 
hans which shall attempt render outline. 
Hamsun’s true nature has been his works from the very begin- 
ning, but, was one the greatest artists our times, was 
able cover the real motives. Brynildsen uses the striking picture 
from where Nagel arrives small town with violin box 


containing instrument, but dirty linen. And yet Nagel can play. 
The audience the bazaar completely taken aback his per- 
formance, which himself claims poor, and which order show 


that this so, ends with series shrill and penetrating notes 
that upset the soothing effect his first pieces. Why? order, says, 
irritate certain devil. This, according Brynildsen, the picture 
Hamsun’s literary career, and the devil wishes to. pester the 
symbol our times, the masses, democracy, humanism, progress, 
town culture, intellectualism, Americanism, etc. 

Brynildsen attacks the dualism recent Hamsun criticism since 
affords reasonable way for Hamsun acquitted. claiming 
that poet one thing, thinker something altogether different, 
free the poet all responsibility for his thoughts. This reduction 
poetry mere sound words, however, was never reacted more 
strongly against than Hamsun that finally, when people 
continued not take him seriously, resorted that political 
journalism for which was convicted after the war. Hamsun, says 
Brynildsen, was thinker and one the greatest critics among the 
outstanding poets the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. But 
was also great artist who would hypnotize his antagonists, com- 
munists and radicals like Grieg and Skavlan,’ into listening 
and accepting. this resembled Swift whose expressions bitter 


“Knut Hamsun” Veien frem, Oslo, 1936. 

Spektrum, Oslo, 1952, pp. 159-79. 

Nordahl Grieg, Hamsun’s seventy-fifth birthday, wired his congratulations 
from Moscow. Einar Skavlan wrote the first comprehensive Hamsun biography (1929). 
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contempt for the human race have become entertainment for school 
children. 

Hamsun’s attack upon the great Norwegian poets, particularly 
Ibsen, came early his career. Ibsen’s idea—that should fight the 
trolls our minds—was conflict with Hamsun’s ideas new 
heathendom, with his dreams everlasting youth and pleasure and 
poetry. But even Hamsun does not escape from the trolls. There 
the novel Hunger very vivid description how the young hero 
pestered the sight little old man tottering along front 
him. This man upsets the hero’s dreams and makes him sick, yet 
cannot avoid him; the man always seems front him. And 
Mysteries there the man called Minutten, that hateful little in- 
valid who always the back Nagel’s mind. This little man the 
symbol all the old age, ugliness and pain Hamsun met his wan- 
derings. the daemon the world dreamer. modern 
man’s hate reality. But part the greatness Hamsun that 
never tried escape him his works. This man even becomes 
more conspicuous Hamsun’s production changes from the dream 
world Nagel via the romance Isak Sellanraa the realism the 
August books. The dreamer and the daemon approach one another 
this character (August), and Hamsun’s last novel The Ring 
Closed, the central figure has dreams, like animal, 
murderer waiting for the electric chair. The attitude the aging 
dreamer his daemon—whom sees grow strength and become 
master his one destruction: Kill them, the old and de- 
crepit, for they are ugly. the same spirit which caused millions 
die the gas chambers, and so, its final stage, see Hamsun’s 
poetic life cult turned into political Satanism. This development, then, 
development from romanticism new realism, from the poet 
the joy life the most critical and loveless observer the whole 
modern literature. How could such realism develop out romanti- 
cism? Because Hamsun’s romanticism was one without understanding 
and without the search for meaning which characterize the roman- 
ticism either Novalis Obstfelder. Hamsun’s romanticism the 
dream spiritual-vegetative union with the dream 
world without the cross, without suffering. Therefore the awakening 


Cf. the poem from Det vilde Kor, Copenhagen, 
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THREE 133 
from the real fantastic world his romanticism awakening 
more callous, more contemptuous view life than have experi- 
enced any other great poet our times. 

Two waysare said lead away from catastrophe. One the modern 
democratic utilitarianism; the other the cross. Hamsun ridiculed 
the first and hated the other. But his hate the cross—that is, 
suffering—Hamsun actually agreement with what most char- 
acteristic the modern world which despised much. And this 
hate, concludes Mr. Brynildsen, hate reality, since our situation 
suffering. 

Brynildsen’s article many ways fascinating study. From 
number fairly obvious details has worked together strange 
and striking pattern. Two things are apt make the reader suspicious. 
The study owes much its fascination its style, which shows the 
type demagogic approach characteristic Hamsun’s own politi- 
cal writing. Secondly, know, the article owes its special character 
less Christian attitudes than does Brynildsen’s philosophy: 
one Rudolf Steiner’s Norwegian followers. Brynildsen’s Hamsun 
—the second Hamsun—though representing the whole the common 
war picture the novelist, more true than the first Hamsun. 
Both are like defective photographs which either only the light 
only the dark areas but none the contrasts and finer shades have 
been properly developed. 

Brynildsen’s article appeared 1952, the same year that Hamsun 
died, and from the numerous replies that followed periodical litera- 
ture change attitude was noticeable both scholars and general 
readers. Time had passed and mellowed their minds. Hamsun’s auto- 
biographical work, Overgrown had been widely read. 
contained much the charm Hamsun’s earlier works, and 
the same time gave painfully unfavorable impression Norwegian 
psychological medicine that was responsible for having classified the 
author three years before mentally deranged.” 
Gradually, however, the mistake was felt have been made, not 
much the psychiatrists Langfeldt and not even the 
authorities, but the whole people, Hamsun’s apology for his 


Paa gjengrodde Stier, Oslo, 1949. 
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life became generally accepted, especially after his death and the pub- 
lication his son’s The following year, 1953, Mrs. 
Hamsun published her volume which was bestseller, 
and year later new edition Hamsun’s collected works began 
appear. 1956 Tore Hamsun published collection his father’s 
People with more special interests Hamsun now returned 
his own books; many, doubt, also order test Brynildsen’s 
theories. 

The attitude Francis Bull small study the 
dualistic attitude severely criticized Brynildsen. Professor Bull 
contends that just easily one may admire the authorship 
Garborg, Kinck and Undset without committing oneself either the 
language policy the first and the race theories the second 
the Catholicism the third, may one easily enjoy Hamsun’s 
works without accepting him guide politics. This statement 
would sanctioned most Norwegians today. They have formed 
new picture Hamsun which the tragedy his political career 
used sort out and set relief the best his creative writing, which 
then becomes richer experience, and Hamsun, more mysterious, 
also more significant author than before. This third—and more 
complex—Hamsun has been treated among others Peter 
Mendelsohn collection studies devoted the problem intel- 
lect and 

Mendelsohn points the timelessness Hamsun’s work, the 
fact that never wrote historical novel and that came from 
nation without history. This won him many admirers Germany, 
country which had been stricken with too much history. The Ger- 
mans loved the timelessness Growth the Soil. Hamsun’s timeless- 
ness also explains his lack understanding the problems his 
contemporaries. That their world was not his clearly seen from his 
political articles, which unlike the articles writers like Tolstoi, Zola, 
Wassermann, and Thomas Mann, show complete lack objective 
orientation. The articles are thoughtless and irresponsible. his own 


Tore Hamsun, Knut far, Oslo, 1952. 
Hamsun, Regnbuen, Oslo, 1953. 

Knut Hamson som han var, Oslo, 1956. 

Knut Hamsun ny, Oslo, 1954. 

Der Geist der Berlin, 1953, 17-121. 
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world, however, the world his literary works, his thoughts are great 
and add the beauty his prose. This accounts for the strange dis- 
crepancy between Hamsun ideas expressed talks and articles and 
the same ideas they appear his creative writing. One example 
his attitude toward America. the one hand, there his fierce attack 
upon Roosevelt during the war, and, much earlier, the mockery the 
book which became his first literary the other hand, 
know that never recognized this book among his collected works, 
and also know that praised America and wanted there for 
third time the 1930’s when was working his last novel. And 
his autobiographical book after the war, among the few memories 
from the past which cares keep the story Pat Elroy, Wis- 
consin. Hamsun’s literary career ended where had started sixty 
years earlier, America. Mendelsohn also points article from 
1915 which Hamsun demands capital punishment for unmarried 
mothers who have murdered their children. Growth the Soil, how- 
ever, two such cases are treated with surprising sympathy. There 
also the hateful article from 1935 which Hamsun attacks Ossietzky, 
man who suffered for his convictions German concentration 
camp. Yet Hamsun’s novels, the hero always generous, helpful, 
lenient towards the poor and unfortunate. seems that while his 
journalism thoughtless, emotional and irresponsible, his creative 
writing demands truth and nothing but the truth. 

There are two worlds, the inner world Hamsun’s creative imagi- 
nation, and outer world, which had little understanding and 
for which had less sympathy, though was also part him. 
despised journalists, Englishmen and theater people, but wrote for 
the newspapers, behaved like country gentleman and liked 
whiskey, wrote plays. This ambivalence typical Hamsun’s 
characters, most all perhaps Geissler Growth the Soil, 
whom see perpetual transition from one world another. 
Geissler helps the settler Isak and praises his work, but also 
responsible for the mining project, for the town culture and ambition 
and rootlessness that drive people away from the soil. Geissler 
both worlds, because belongs neither. What most typical 
him, and even Hamsun’s earlier heroes, great indifference. 


Fra det moderne Amerikas Copenhagen, 1889. 
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Hamsun’s world has moral foundation, there God, and 
his characters there ideal; there time, and develop. 
ment. All indifference. Judged the standards the outer world, 
where life directed variety norms, the behavior such char. 
acters becomes erratic, offensive, criminal, but the inner world 
constitutes the strange romantic art Hamsun’s prose style. Mendel- 
sohn claims that this superior handling his characters arises out 
enormous inferiority complex Hamsun: the author plays 
with the veracity his world order that the reader will gasp with 
surprise and wonder with admiration his magic tricks. And yet, 
viewed whole, this irregularity Hamsun’s style becomes con- 
sistent make almost monotonous. There are rules com- 
position, his work even progression, which the separate novel 
part well whole itself. This monotony, according 
Mendelsohn, Hamsun’s way escaping his own split personality. 
Geissler calls himself the mist, and this mist Hamsun’s inner world 
which hides from himself. 

characterize Hamsun psychologically, Mendelsohn uses the 
technical term “resentment character” which has taken from de- 
scription the Spanish historian Gregorio Maranén Emperor 
understood the careful accumulation 
anger, the keeping old insults, which are not allowed for- 
gotten, and which times result extraordinary creative powers. 
The description Hamsun resentment character fully com- 
patible with our knowledge his biography. The fact that one 
character—such his tyrannous uncle—ever becomes the target 
his resentment corresponds with ideas, since his sense 
the word the resentment never directed towards single persons, 
single events, but towards life general. This indifference towards 
single persons well towards the simple facts contemporary life 
one several qualities Hamsun had common with the Nazis. 

Though Mendelsohn has attempted psychologically characterize 
Hamsun partly Nazi, also lists number features Ham- 
sun’s nature which are exceptional and even contradictory the 
original characterization. similar summing anti-Nazi elements 


Tiberio: Historia resentimiento, Buenos Aires, 1939, English translation, 
London, 1956. 
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Hamsun’s works has been carried out more systematically 
Arild Haaland his study Hamsun Haaland, like Mendel- 
sohn, has made extensive investigations into the nature German 
Nazism. operates with certain criteria which applies Hamsun. 
Among them are black and white attitudes, aggressiveness, and lack 
contact. Haaland’s conclusion that these qualities, where they 
exist Hamsun’s work, are counteracted opposite tendencies and 
concludes that the work typical like Sigurd Hoel 
actually contains many more Nazi elements. 

Gradually the study Hamsun’s genius has changed character 
somewhat. Less and less has been studied, either relation 
Hamsun’s war time behavior for the sake its philosophy,—more 
and more his genius being looked for exclusively his work and 
especially the form style his work. Already Mendelsohn shows 
the modern trend his emphasis and this early work 
has been the subject several recent Mysteries contains 
within its pages the romantic elements Growth the Soil well 
the Nietzschean ideas Hamsun’s political writings, but also dis- 
plays its most consumate form the nature Hamsun’s literary 
style. Unlike the first Hamsun, whose literary merits won him 
Nobel Prize and greater reading public than any other Norwegian 
author except Ibsen, and unlike the second Hamsun, whose name 
inseparably tied German Nazism and its fate, the third Hamsun 
emerges literary personality historical And 
assessing this significance, the emphasis being placed mainly 


Hamsun Hoel. studier kontakt, Bergen, 1957. 

(er) seine Form und seine Sprache. Mysterien ent- 
wickelte beide originaler Meisterschaft, die er—auch das sich 
behaupten—nie wieder erreicht hat’’ (Op. cit., 78). 

Frank Thiess, Das Werther-Thema Hamsuns Mainz, 
Akademie Wissenschaften u.d. Lit., Abhandl. Klasse Lit., 1957. Jan Mar- 
strander, ‘Det ensomme menneske Knut Hamsuns diktning’ Jd. Knut Hamsun, 
Oslo, 1959, pp. 9-65. 

Cp. Mendelsohn: “Andere haben viel, viel die Tonfolge weiterentwickelt, 
die zum erstenmal angeschlagen hat, aber sie waren keine 
die Reihe fiihrt Kafka und Céline ins innerste Dickicht der 
(Op. cit. 38). 

Also Wolfgang Lange: “Der unbehauste Mensch wurde hier vorweggenommen, ein 
halbes Jahrhundert bevor man einem Begriff fiir ihn fand und sich anschickte, ihn 
existentialistisch (Op. cit. 339). 
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Hamsun’s early works, Germany course, where these works have 
always been popular, but recently also among critics England 
where the reaction against the so-called Scandinavian gloom—against 
Ibsen, Strindberg, Edvard Munch—has always been more persistent 
than 

McFarlane article which contains penetrating study 
the literary technique Hamsun’s early novels, also attempts 
place the author the history modern European literature. the 
one hand stresses Hamsun’s indebtedness Eduard von Hartmann 
and via him Schopenhauer and Schelling; the other hand, his 
importance development which later included Kafka. According 
McFarlane, invitingly easy make number persuasive 
and possibly extravagant claims behalf Hamsun: suggest that 
his thought Bergsonian before Bergson, Freudian before Freud; 
discover his technique anticipation Proust and Joyce and 
Virginia Woolf; recognize, the disinterested subjectivity his 
brand truth, the calculating irrationality his characters and the 
reactionary radicalness his authorship something the ambivalence 
that the keynote the literature the new 

Ambivalence. This word emerges most studies the third 
Hamsun. one time clue any deeper understanding his 
authorship and his historical significance. But simplest and most 
clearly, the third Hamsun characterized himself the protocols 
the Psychiatric Clinic 

Professor Langfeldt: take for granted that the course your life you have 
analyzed yourself thoroughly. far can see, you have always been aggressive. 
Another impression that you are sensitive and vulnerable. that correct? And which 
other qualities you possess? Are you suspicious? Egoistic generous? Jealous? 


you possess any characteristic sense righteousness? Logician? Emotional cold 
nature? 


the first Munch exhibition London, 1951—sixty years after Munch’s first 
exhibition Berlin—The Listener wrote: the average timid Englishman the very 
thing forcefully expresses little embarrassing. Life, says the average English- 
man (and sufficiently average agree with him) neither simple nor 
violent, nor tragic all that. Nor, order face it, necessary strike 

“The Whisper the Blood: Study Knut Hamsun’s Early PMLA, 
LXXI, 1956, 593. 

Martin Beheim-Schwarzbach, Hamsun Selbstzeugnissen und Bildokku- 
menten, Hamburg, 1958, pp. 138-39. 
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Hamsun: have only analysed myself one way, that books have 
created several hundred different characters. Each them developed out myself, 
with faults perfections the case with fictitious characters. The so-called natural- 
istic period literature wrote people with principal qualities. had use for 
finely integrated psychology, the people possessed particular disposition that deter- 
mined their actions. Dostoyevskij and many others taught all something about man. 
believe that right from the beginning production there person with any 
such straightforward principal quality. They are all without so-called character, they 
are all split and complex, not good, not bad, but both, subtly differentiated their 
natures, changing their actions. And thus doubt myself. altogether 
possible that aggressive, that perhaps have something all the qualities which 
you, Sir, suggest—sensitive, suspicious, egoistical, generous, jealous, overrighteous, 
logical, emotional and cold—all these qualities are human. But not think that 
myself see the predominance any one them. that which constitutes also 
belongs the genius which has enabled write books. But cannot analyse it. 
Brandes called divine madness. 
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LITTLE EYOLF AND HUMAN RESPONSIBILITY 


SVERRE ARESTAD 
University Washington 


the least dramatic Ibsen’s plays, Little Eyolf (1894) 
strikes the reader kind sermon, mere moral exposition. 
This play can nevertheless lay claim more than passing attention, 
for Ibsen gave voice the thesis responsibility.” 
There exists work from hand that one way another does 
not concern the matter human responsibility, but other drama 
has treated this immense subject its central theme. When Rita, 
the very end Eyolf, states that meet her responsibility she 
will have herself, herself, and her- 
self, are abruptly brought front Nora’s door 
House, 1879) just she leaving. The difference, however, that 
Rita, unlike Nora, not running away, but, like Mrs. Alving (Ghosts, 
1881), remaining work out her destiny home, although with 
important difference. With Rita, women have ceased run- 
ning away from responsibility, like Nora, have given shooting 
themselves, like Hedda Gabler (1890). This matter human responsi- 
bility, although finds lofty expression Little Eyolf, for both Rita 
and Alfred Allmers fulfilling their responsibility will have their eyes 
lifted the peaks. Towards the stars. And towards 
the great silence,” 151) has neverthelesss, despite its poetic over- 
tones, prosaic basis not unlike Gina’s The Wild Duck (1884). 
Rita Allmers thus checks and reverses process escape from 
responsibility others, which had characterized Ibsen’s principal 
women characters from Nora through Hedda Gabler 
Nora, Mrs. Alving, Rebecca West Rosmersholm (1886), Ellida 
Wangel The Lady from the Sea (1888), and Hedda. Several minor 
women characters had revolted against the conditions which had pre- 
vented them from meeting their obligations themselves, e.g., Selma 
Bratsberg The League Youth (1869), several women Pillars 
Society (1877), notably Lona Hessel, Martha Bernick and Dina Dorf, 
Mrs. Linde Doll’s House, and Gina and Mrs. Sérby The Wild 
Duck (1884). 
may appear that Lona Hessel, Mrs. Linde and Gina had the 
same approach the problem responsibility others that Rita 
Allmers finally adopts, but careful study their motives will show 
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that they were concerned only with the rehabilitation single in- 
dividual, whose regeneration would then produce the proper climate 
for the happiness two individuals, the most single family. 
Rita’s approach differs from this. Some readers may find that there 
rather close similarity between Dr. Stockman’s (and his wife’s and 
daughter’s, Petra’s attitude toward human responsibility and Rita’s. 
the conclusion Enemy the People (1882) Dr. Stockman 
proposes take urchins from the street and educate them for the 
good life, which almost the same resolve that Rita eventually makes. 
The principal difference between Dr. Stockman and Rita, however, 
lies their respective approaches the problem. Dr. Stockman’s 
proposal, view his previous efforts reform, represents clutch- 
ing-at-straws, nebulous utopian notion, vague theory which cannot 
implemented, suggested the exigencies the moment the 
only alternative complete failure and inactivity. Rita, the other 
hand, has discovered that only through acceptance responsi- 
bility others can she realize meaning and significance her own 
life and, moreover, that she driven some inner compulsion 
serve others. one understand this change attitude repre- 
sented Rita Allmers, which also reflects the evolution Ibsen’s own 
thinking this question finds expression his plays, some 
attempt must made place Little Eyolf larger context. 


view Ibsen’s production retrospect, become aware 
three termini: Emperor and Galilean (1873), Rosmersholm (1886), and 
When Dead Awaken (1899), which serve sum all that had 
preceded within the respective periods which these three dramas 
bring close. Emperor and Galilean sums Ibsen’s speculations 
with respect freedom choice and freedom action, with at- 
tendant responsibility the part the protagonist, within the 
moralistic tradition the early nineteenth century. Rosmersholm 
transition play whose dual function bring close Ibsen’s 
pondering the question personal idealism vs. naturalism and 
open the final phase his authorship. When Dead Awaken 
occupies special place Ibsen’s production, however, because 
his last work, and therefore sums not only the final period but 
the entire production. The most important development Ibsen’s 
final period, beginning with The Lady From the Sea (1888) and termi- 
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nating with When Dead Awaken, the restoration the conditions 
for high tragedy, which achieved reintroducing order based 
moral concept the universe. This represents break with 
Ibsen’s preoccupation with naturalism and reaffirmation the 
idealistic view the first period, which, however, has now been con- 
siderably modified. against this restoration moral concept 
the universe that Little Eyolf must read. 

Little Eyolf differs tenor and tone from Pillars Society, Doll’s 
House and Ghosts that the earlier plays concerned themselves with 
the question responsibility the individual himself. Nora and Mrs. 
Alving, for example, were attempting understand the meaning 
personal responsibility, while Rita Allmers attempts discover what 
the individual’s responsibility his fellowmen is. should noted 
that Rosmer the idea responsibility the broader sense was 
basic premise his belief, but the materialistic view which dominated 
Rosmer’s environment was inimical it. Rosmer abandoned his 
mission human responsibility and turned the solution the in- 
dividual problem, only fail even the narrower endeavor. This 
shows the dual purpose Rosmersholm: continuation speculation 
the problem individual freedom and anticipation the 
broader problem human responsibility, treated more fully 
later Little Eyolf. 

all Ibsen’s dramas there only one principal character whose 
primary purpose life was serve mankind unselfishly: Rosmer. 
Although failed achieve his goal, his purpose was nevertheless 
noble. one takes order the individuals who claim that their pur- 
pose life serve mankind: Brand (1866), Emperor Julian (upon 
whom Rosmer supposedly modeled), Bernick and Lona Hessel 
Pillars Society, Solness The Master Builder (1892), John Gabriel 
Borkman (1896) and Rubek, will discover that their primary obli- 
gation themselves. There are numerous individuals who make 
pretense serving anyone but themselves: Nora, Mrs. Alving— 
her orphanage escape from the heritage her deceased husband 
and not humanitarian deed—Rebecca West Rosmersholm, Ellida 
Wangel The Lady from the Sea, and Hedda Gabler. Ellida Wangel 
suggests that through service others—her stepdaughters, for exam- 
ple—her life will attain meaning for her. But this just passing 
fancy; she can arrive that stage development only after she has 
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attained her freedom the basis accepting personal responsibility, 
and since this seems enough place upon her young 
shoulders, the larger responsibility goes the board. 

Rosmer thus the only principal Ibsen character who unselfishly 
wishes serve mankind, and Rita Allmers the only protagonist who 
concluded that the only way achieve individual satisfaction and 
meaning life through accepting human responsibility. There are 
course several lesser Ibsen characters, have already noted, 
who find satisfaction through serving others, but their motives are 
obviously selfish. significant, think, that only Tesman’s Aunt 
Julia Hedda Gabler, who was created just four years before Rita 
Allmers, should reveal the only unselfish attitude toward service 
others. back even relatively early play like The Pretenders 
(1863), will find two devoted wives, Margrete, Hakon’s Queen, and 
her mother-in-law, wife Earl Skule, but they manage lodge their 
common complaint that woman’s role life endure suffering and 
serve silence. There indication this attitude whatever 
Aunt Julia. 


The reader may legitimately question whether the motive un- 
selfishness that impute Rosmer and Aunt Julia indeed genuine. 
Although hold that all motives and all actions are basically selfish, 
even the seemingly most self-effacing individuals, nevertheless 
contend that these two characters are made appear unselfish, or, 
least less selfish than all the other characters Ibsen. think- 
ing here the mature individual who has developed sense re- 
sponsibility, and therefore exclude from consideration Hedvig 
The Wild Duck.) read Rosmersholm and Hedda Gabler, con- 
vinced that Ibsen’s intent was show that had discovered one 
individual among the elect and another among the common run 
humanity whose motives were idealistic and therefore unselfish 
possible imagine. find this particularly true the last long 
scene between Hedda and Aunt Julia, where Hedda for the first time 
civil her older relative-in-law and also genuinely interested the 
aunt’s claim that she finds her only satisfaction serving others. One 
reason perhaps why affected that hold that Hedda this 
point desperately seeking find alternative impending self- 
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annihilation. this scene Hedda relentless anywhere else 
her probing motives, but she unable shake Aunt Julia’s belief 
her professed unselfish mission life. 

have always been curious why Aunt Julia alone among the lesser 
characters Ibsen should reveal this characteristic and why Rita 
alone should find meaning individual existence through acceptance 
human responsibility. (Rosmer course had similar view, but 
failed, and shall show why.) The answer, believe, lies Ibsen’s 
continual probing the question what constitutes the basis in- 
dividual happiness, and for part humanity least Rita’s solution 
was the only acceptable one. The fact that Rubek reverses Rita’s view 
does not mean that Ibsen has rejected Rita’s solution her problem, 
but rather that the artist must seek meaning for life different 
level than mankind generally. After Mrs. Alving and Rosmer had 
demonstrated the complete bankruptcy idealism well the im- 
potence the will, Ibsen reasserted through Solness the power the 
will and the concepts the integrity the individual 
and the dignity man. Once this had been accomplished, appears 
that Ibsen for the first time could look with more compassion, perhaps 
more objectively the problem responsibility. Eyolf, 
any rate, the individual achieves freedom—if there such thing— 
through acceptance responsibility. This new Ibsen. goes far 
beyond the demands Ellida Wangel The Lady From the Sea and 
differs from Rosmer’s demand that Rita achieves success while 
Rosmer failed. brief comment Rosmer will clarify this. 

Rosmer based the character Emperor Julian the sense 
that bring about reconciliation between the contending 
forces his community the manner Julian’s attempt achieve 
synthesis between the material and the spiritual, the flesh and the 
spirit, the classical and the Christian traditions. Equally important 
perhaps that Rosmer modelled personal friend Ibsen’s, 
the aristocratic, noble-minded Count Leo Snoilsky 
Swedish poet and reformer, who appeared the scene simultaneously 
with the sharpening the conflict between the masses the people 
and their oppressive overlords. Snoilsky’s appeal the rulers for 
understanding the legitimate demands the unfavored masses 
the people reveals his own unselfish attitude. This characteristic re- 
flected Rosmer. But Rosmer the idealist was ignored and was 
everything represented. Through the operation blind forces and 
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his own irresolution forfeited his heritage the most indifferent 
opportunist. That Rosmer essentially weak must attributed 
the fact that mere exposition idealism insufficient against people 
like Kroll and Mortensgaard and the groups they represent. What 
required forcefulness and direct participation, which qualities Kroll 
rightfully states that Rosmer lacks. Rosmer, visionary dog-eat- 
dog environment, can thus only appear ineffectual and weak. Idealism 
can sustained only firm conviction and furthered only through 
means commensurate with its quality excellence. not until 
Ibsen has restored the conditions which idealism can thrive that 
can clearly set forth his views concerning the question human 
responsibility. 


Ibsen’s dramas are read chronological order, they reveal sus- 
tained commentary any number current developments. For 
Ibsen, two the most important these was that social reform 
and the women’s emancipation movement. The reformers began with 
Selma Bratsberg The League Youth and ended with Rebecca West 
Rosmersholm. They include Selma Bratsberg, Lona Hessel, Nora, 
Mrs. Linde, Mrs. Alving, Dr. Stockman, Gregers Werle The Wild 
Duck, and, finally, Rebecca West. Their activities become progres- 
sively bolder and their means more ruthless, until both Gregers and 
Rebecca are responsible for, respectively, the suicides Hedvig and 
Mrs. Rosmer. The characters these reformers also become more 
complex, and their nature finally explained Rebecca: They are 
simply will-less agents impersonal naturalistic forces. Rebecca 
the last the reformers, she also the first the emancipated 
women. 

series plays from Rosmersholm through Little Eyolf, Ibsen, 
whether intentionally not, depicted the role the modern, emanci- 
pated woman. Despite individual differences, Ibsen’s women char- 
acters from Catiline (1849), Ibsen’s first play, through The Wild Duck, 
and again John Gabriel Borkman (1896) and When Dead Awaken 
(1899), share much more common than they with the highly in- 
tellectualized, defeminized, neurotic, even perverse Rebecca West, 
Hedda Gabler Rita Allmers. The female characters whom Hedda 
may thought the extreme representative are thus confined 
eight-year period Ibsen’s half century productivity. And they 
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are concentrated this brief span because they reflect the hybrid 
female those years. Ibsen’s reflecting series plays the 
female was inevitable was his sustained attention, slightly 
earlier, the uncompromising, idealistic, yet perverted reformer. 

two women characters Ibsen are amazingly alike and yet 
dissimilar Rita Allmers and Hedda Gabler. Both are possessive 
creatures, superior intellectually, high strung, and beautiful. Both are 
sense neurotic, Hedda undoubtedly because the suppression 
her erotic instincts, which are not appeased fully through sublimation, 
and Rita because her violent erotic impulses are never satisfied. Hedda 
shuns sex, while Rita thrives it. Neither want maternal responsi- 
bility. Although she pregnant, Hedda assures Judge Brack that 
will never see her mother. Rita had borne child she could 
possess Alfred completely, only discover that she had share her 
husband with her son. Rita will have nothing with Alfred’s book, 
and Hedda has interest Tesman’s book even his career. 
Rita wants Alfred wholly herself, and Hedda will share 
with one. Hedda burns and Thea Elvsted’s manuscript, 
and Rita urgently wishes Little Eyolf dead. These are similarities 
enough, even among the apparent dissimilarities, between Hedda and 
Rita. And wish, may conclude that Rita’s choice face re- 
sponsibility commentary on, although not criticism of, Hedda’s 
inability so, which detailed analysis Eyolf will 
demonstrate. 


Rita has for long time been struggling against gnawing passion 
possess Alfred wholly and completely, thereby revealing in- 
fantilism which incapable sharing anything and unable derive 
pleasure from sharing. Her consuming passion for him and her lack 
faith enduring union with him lie the basis her conflict. 
Asta and Alfred had spent several years their young life together, 
and exceptionally strong bond had developed between them. Asta, 
mature, splendid woman has been drifting along, being unable 
unwilling cut herself off from her brother. Alfred himself has been 
accomplishing nothing creative writer, but has been disciplin- 
ing his poor, unfortunate son beyond his endurance he, the son, 
may attain greatness. Since recent journey into the mountains 
Alfred has experienced change heart regarding his treatment 
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his son. Rita wishes that Little Eyolf did not exist, she would not 
have share Alfred with him. Unlike Hedda Gabler Solness, who 
give volatile, even violent expression their torment and anguish, 
the characters Little Eyolf appear outwardly calm. 

Only surface annoyances appear beset Alfred and Rita, but 
something slowly gnawing away the foundations the Allmers’ 
family existence. Through the symbol the Rat-Wife this force- 
fully achieved: humbly beg pardon—but are your worships 
troubled with any gnawing things the house?” (I, 19). Although 
they deny it, there are the Allmers’ household troubles that wring 
the heart and torture the mind. 

Not heeding the Allmers’ protest that her services are superfluous, 
the Rat-Wife continues her appointed errand. she does, there 
unfolds cruel and horrible revelation: Little Eyolf the 
thing,” the rat, the Allmers’ home, which they would not openly 
acknowledge. poor little thing who hated and persecuted, 
and who drawn toward haven peace like the rats; longs for 
sweet free from care. Her offer service rejected with 
utter finality, the Rat-Wife leaves with this admonition: “If your 
ladyship should find that there anything here that keeps nibbling 
and gnawing, and creeping and crawling, then just see and get hold 
and (I, 26) Rita, sick the sight the Rat-Wife, 
nauseated the “graveyard smell” she brought with her. Though 
Allmers can agree, nevertheless sees resemblance between the 
refuge the Rat-Wife offers the “hated and persecuted” ones and his 
own longing: can very well understand the sort spellbound fas- 
cination that she talked about. The loveliness the mountain peaks 
and the great waste places has something the same magic about 
it.” (I, 29) 

disquietude had possessed Allmers, and had been driven into 
the mountains feeling that was away his time,” 
wasting his best powers his study, and writing the 
great thick book Responsibility.” (I, 33) But the book 
began drift away from him, and more and more beset 
the thought the higher duties that laid their claims upon” him. 
(I, 34) Having been only tutor his son, Allmers will now 
father, and will attempt conscious happiness his 
mind” bringing desires into harmony with what lies attain- 
able before him.” (I, 35-36) help Eyolf attain this goal, Alfred will 
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let his life-work lie, will efface himself, and his new 
shall make Eyolf complete man. This expression nobility 


and magnanimity Alfred’s part strikes the reader forced, for 


Alfred can thereby escape the responsibility contributing anything 


himself. Rita will later tell Alfred that did not sacrifice his book 


“human responsibility” for love Eyolf but because was 


sumed with mistrust” himself, because “had begun doubt” 
whether had “‘any great vocation live for the because 
needed something new fill his life, and Rita not enough” 
for him any longer. (II, 91) 


Rita has hated Alfred’s work has kept him from her; now 


worse, for the child will come between them, and Rita not en- 
dure it.” Like Hjalmar Ekdahl The Wild Duck, Rita heaps abuse 
upon everyone, even wishing her own son dead, until the very moment 
announced that Eyolf’s floating” out the fjord. The 


crutch, symbolic Eyolf’s unfitness for life since neither enjoyed 


life nor occasioned joy others, has not accompanied him into his 
desired haven refuge. He, who could not swim, had jumped into 
the water, irresistibly drawn toward the depths the Rat-Wife, who 
was rowing out over the fjord. Alfred searches for some meaning the 
tragedy: 

Life, existence—destiny, cannot utterly Perhaps the whole 
thing goes simply hap-hazard—taking its own course, like drifting wreck without 
rudder. daresay that how is. least, seems very like it. (II, 66-67) Eyolf 


never did her any there retribution; the whole thing utterly 
groundless and meaningless, Asta.—And yet the order the world requires it. (II, 68) 


Rita’s and Alfred’s past sins now arise haunt them. Search your 
mind, Alfred, Rita suggests, and discover you’re hiding some- 
thing which that two really possessed” our own child 
“in perfect (II, 92) And it’s curious that they grieve 
like this over little strange (II, 93) They were co-guilty 
Eyolf’s misfortune, for they neglected him while they were each 
other’s arms. They had both sinned, so, after all, there was retri- 
bution Eyolf’s death,” (II, 95) says Alfred. 

While Little Eyolf was alive, Rita and Alfred could not bear see 
the crutch, and now what they sorrow and really 
the gnawing (II, 95) Rita has somehow been cut adrift, 
she “utterly and this must end despair—in madness” 
for both them. Reminiscent Rosmer, Alfred poses for Rita this 
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question: you, your own free will, take the leap over 
him? your own free will leave everything behind you? Renounce 
your whole earthly life? Would you, (II, 97) She would not 
even though Alfred would accompany her, for here, the life 
earth, that living beings are home,” and earth man finds 
the kind happiness understands. But happiness found 
mere activity which will deaden thought? found for Alfred 
found for Rita keeping Can they find happiness 
again forgetting him? Somehow they must erase the “‘child’s great, 
open eyes,” which will watching them day and night. 
But how? 

Looking back upon their wasted existence, Rita and Allmers, 
burdened with guilt and suffering the agonies remorse, search 
frantically for way out, without losing more than they already have 
lost. Alfred believes they had better part. will not return Asta 
but into the mountains, the solitudes, the lake which 
couldn’t cross, the valley where lost his way. thought he’d 
never see human being again; Rita, Asta and Eyolf had drifted far 
away, and dragged himself, ‘‘along among the precipices—and 
reveled the peace and luxury death. Here went death and 
seemed me, like two good fellow travellers. all seemed nat- 
ural—so simple, thought. family, don’t live old—” 
(III, 140-141) But regained admission human habitation, and 
came straight home Eyolf—but too late: And then when— 
fellow-traveller came and took him—then felt the horror it; 
all; all that, spite everything, dare not tear ourselves 
away from. earth-bound are we, both us, (III, 141-142) 
There escape into the mountains onto the sea, where they 
might find happiness. Rita wants share his work, they should 
live their life together, but Alfred can think nothing fill it, for 
there nothing but void all sides.” (III, 142) 

Rita wants bring all the mischievous boys her house; 
read Eyolf’s books, play with his toys, and sit his chair. They’ll 
take his place. Alfred considers this sheer madness, for person 
would less fitted for that task than Rita. Then she’ll have 
“educate” herself, herself, and herself. recall 
that Nora had experience life determine its meaning, and that 
Dr. Stockman wanted take urchins from the street, train and edu- 
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cate them. But, above all, remember how Hedda had refused 
face the responsibilities life. Ibsen’s probing upon that aspect the 
human condition which concerns responsibility others has thus 
come full circle. 

There has been change Rita. There empty place her 
heart, created Alfred’s desertion her, which must filled with 
that little like love.” (III, 146) Rita and Alfred have 
never done anything for the poor, and that why they did not risk 
their lives save Eyolf, for they are earth.” (III, 147) 
Rita will try enlighten and ennoble the children’s lot life. Perhaps 
then Eyolf was neither born nor drowned vain. Rita here seems 
motivated responsibility,” (III, 148) but rather 
necessity: “‘to make peace with the great, open eyes, you see.” 
(III, 149) Alfred decides try help, but must remain 
here. They have heavy work day ahead them, but perhaps 
peace will descend” them. (III, 150) Then they may 
have the Little Eyolf and the Great Eyolf about them occasionally. 
They will look for them, says Alfred: the peaks. 
Towards the stars. And towards the great (III, 151) 


Ibsen’s true greatness dramatic artist lies his representation 
the exceptional personality, for through this that ultimately 
expresses his poetic view man. The Ibsen hero impelled 
inner urge accomplishment which exceeds his abilities, which can- 
not and will not permit him recognize accept the view the 
unattainability this ultimate goal, complete personal freedom. 
will not cowed into submission certain knowledge inevitable 
defeat, for refuses consider the necessity accepting the con- 
ditions alternate course, subordination. 

The heroic figure product Ibsen’s first period and his last, 
while his lesser figure product his middle period. the natural- 
istic period idealism could not thrive, but Ibsen’s man cannot live 
without ideals. Ibsen did not believe the everlastingness ideals, 
but believed the ability ideals perpetuate themselves and 
their ability transplant themselves. Without ideals Ibsen’s con- 
cept man becomes that expressed Peer Gynt: 

unspeakably poor, then, soul can 


Back nothingness, into the grey the mist. 
(V, 265-6) 
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This the view that emerges from studying Ibsen’s principal char- 
acters and principal themes. But the minor themes may not neg- 
lected, nor the period which theme may assume major importance. 
times minor theme will have its birth and death within single 
scene, Oswald’s appeal for the joy life Ghosts Aune’s de- 
fense his need and his right retain his self-respect Pillars 
Society. These minor themes may reintroduced with variations 
subsequent plays. One such theme, which Ibsen had touched upon 
frequently, the theme human responsibility. significant, 
think, that occurred minor theme The Master Builder. But 
far more important that became the principal theme Little 
What Ibsen had learned during his naturalistic period concern- 
ing this theme shows marked development his thinking, which our 
analysis Little Eyolf has confirmed. 

When Dead Awaken discover defiance against the hu- 
man condition, which this instance can make individual slave 
his creative gifts and therefore deprive him that complete free- 
dom which seeks, well acknowledgment that there may 
nothing that can done about anyway. Rita Allmers Little 
Eyolf had already accepted this conclusion, but there distinct dif- 
ference between Rita’s and Rubek’s views what constitutes human 
responsibility. Rita says that through acceptance human responsi- 
bility she will attain understanding others and then gain 
understanding self and ultimately find significance and meaning 
her own individual existence. Rubek, however, artist, will say 
that can fulfill his obligations himself individual. both 
protagonists, however, there powerful, unrelenting urge serve 
their fellowmen. Everywhere throughout the plays the final period 
the acceptance responsibility their fellowmen the part the 
gifted the unusual personality persists, although such characters 
Solness, Borkman and Rubek consider secondary. There thus 
distinction between these three characters the one hand and Rita 
the other. 

seems that the case Nora Mrs. Alving Ellida Wangel 
human being can attain freedom and happiness only when 
she can choose her own responsibility. But these are all attempts 
for individual responsibility, responsibility self. This view Rita re- 
jects. Hers attempt understand whether not individual 
has responsibility anyone beyond herself, and she concludes that 
she does. Rita’s responsibility herself fulfilled through doing 
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something that first all will benefit others, not just another. the 
earlier plays appeared that the individual was forever seeking com- 
plete freedom from authority order develop his potentialities. 
But Rita alters this view, and there thus shifting the later plays 
from what call the specific the general problem responsibility. 
The individual remains equally important, but now realizes that 
owes something his greater abundance, his gifts, his com- 
munity. the early plays people were breaking away and going 
alone, and they will again: Solness, Borkman, and Rubek, but 
they cannot now escape the duty their fellowmen. Solness suc- 
ceeded establishing his independent position, but out his success 
came this haunting idea which was left unanswered: Does 
man have sense responsibility others? What the source this 
feeling? When does become imperative for him cultivate it? The 
answer that seems when cannot fulfill his obligations 
himself any other fashion. This the answer Little Eyolf. But 
this answer applicable only part mankind, for both Borkman 
and Rubek will reestablish more personal claims than Rita willing, 
perhaps because necessity, settle for. 

Eyolf has brought together many loose ends the theme 
man’s responsibility his fellowmen and himself. has, more- 
over, demonstrated that the acceptance responsibility dictated, 
not circumstances environmental pressures, but man’s own 
conscience. Rita and Alfred seem say that every individual must 
the judge what shall do, but none can escape the ever-present 
reality need fulfill himself some manner. There reaching 
aloft the peaks and the stars, and there contemplation the 
peacefulness the sea. But are “earth bound,” and must make our 
adjustments accordingly. more than Ellida Wangel could find her 
solution returning the sea—the escape The Wild Duck—could 
Rita and Alfred square themselves with their conscience running 
away from their obligations. Acceptance responsibility every 
individual’s life inescapable. This may common place observa- 
tion, but contains much wisdom when viewed the long perspec- 
tive human life and endeavor. 
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kind difficulties helming the fifteenth stanza 

Hvini’s frequently met with reading 
skaldic verse. The solution suggests definite kind procedure for 
understanding the skalds. 

this particular helming the individual parts the vocabulary 
are clear and the idiom plain but the syntax remains uncertain. Put 
paper the helming given Skjaldedigtning is: 

en, Ullar, 
fyr 

grund vas gr4pi hrundin, 
ginnunga 


evident enough that brinna, “burned,” and ginnunga 
vé, “all the form syntactical unit. The conjunction another 
recognizable unit. also the phrase fyr Ullar fyr plus 
kenning for Thor. Ullar either means “before Thor” or, with 
Kock’s translation 140, account Thor,” the former im- 
plying that the tumult his passage preceded him. Whether the 
meaning the one the other, whether, have suggested else- 
where, fact means both, this single lexical unit. Grund vas 
hrundin, “the earth was lashed identifiable another 
unit. 

The problem thus resolves essentially allocating endilég and 
the phrase fyr Ullar one clause the other. 

reasonable certainty can arrived considering, not the 
printed page, but the lines the actual order oral recitation. Thus 
certainly goes together. Kock points out there justi- 
fication for isolating en, that second clause beginning Ullar 
can identified. 

spite the deceptive simplicity the printed page Kock’s 
the poem would certainly have united the morphological equivalents 
and have taken together and then com- 
pleted the very evident phrase and kenning Ullar Because the 
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conjunction goes with Ullar, and because line three can not mor- 
phologically matched there choice but take line 
three with the prepositional phrase and thus with the conjunction. 
This leaves line four complete and, since does 
this without morphological considerations necessitating any revision, 
this arrangement which must have remained ultimately the 
hearers’ minds. 

Superficially this syntactical arrangement appears more compli- 
cated than Kock’s. But while true that pointless and unmotivated 
intercalation was properly castigated Kock, Reichardt has made 
clear that intercalation was not device the skalds tolerated; was 
device they cultivated. And the rest the fragmentary corpus 
Germanic verse illustrates the preference for deliberate intercalation 
over simple, linear word order. The arrangement verse the 
printed page can not permitted impose structure skaldic 
helming. 

1812 Kock insists that the prepositional phrase can 
not specifically assigned. But considered recited verse this helm- 
ing imposes the syntactical arrangement: endilég ginnunga 
brinna, Ullar fyr grund vas hrundin. have disturbed 
sequence little possible. ““The whole heavens burned 
from one end the other, and [sic] the earth was lashed hail where 
Thor went.” 

the word occurs only here, can hardly what Finnur 
suggests Lexicon Poeticum, lavtliggende, fra den ene 
ende til den anden, jorden dens hele Norseman 
who had ever seen Norway ever thought the world lying 
from one end the The Old Norse word which does offer 
morphological, lexemic comparison ‘‘tapering,” and 
the sky refers, the sky which, any intelligent man 
can see for himself, rises high above our heads and dips down the 
horizon its edges: the shape the vindker. 

sannkenning, though modifying the base, describes the kenning, 
not the base. can, indeed, predict the kenning, that is, help the audi- 
tor choose between the kenning possibilities for given base. What 
other woman than Odin’s wife can described barrhaddad? Given 
the base and the clue word can sure that the 
key, simple complex, will word for Odin. The clue, the sann- 
kenning, certifies the kenning. 
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the same token clue word may determine the choice between 
two alternative kenning meanings. Ginnunga certainly the air 
the sky. Only knowledge aeronautical principles and physics gives 
prejudice for the former. But ginnunga described 
the inverted bowl the sky, Ymis hauss. description grund, 
wholly inappropriate. Meissner identifies the kenning one 
for but bases this association with brinna and scien- 
tific knowledge not available Hvini and his contem- 
poraries. 
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Ragnarsdrépa 
edr vid illan 
Jormunrekr vakna 


dréttir 
draum flaumi. 


“And Jormunrek woke illan draum, his followers blood-drenched, 
the battle raging around him.” 

The various discussions this helming have left single un- 
certainty, Reichardt having settled the question the structure 
the kenning for sverda flaumr. This uncertainty, the meaning 
vid illan draum, lexicographer’s problem. 

Vogt persists seeing illan draum real dream, attitude 
supported neither chapter the nor the helming 
itself. Lexicon Poeticum has for illan vekkes (som) 
ond drém (fare pludselig The phrase glossed 
Fritzner sin opvaagnen blive var, stor Ulykke forestaar.” 
Cleasby-Vigfusson has “to awake from bad dream, sudden, 
violent Fritzner’s definition almost corresponds the 
texts. The other dictionaries, preoccupied they are with the pre- 
sumptive derivations, not give descriptive meanings for illan 
draum. true that the phrase contains the word draumr, word 
which, other contexts, does mean But this fact only helps 
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produce something which, being compromise between derivation 
and meaning, amounts thereby neither. 

This serious lexicographical error. What interest the lexicogra- 
pher are the texts which the idiom occurs. They are these, all 
them given references either Fritzner Cleasby-Vigfusson. 

Uxaféts. killing witch and thrusts spot where 
thinks the sword will penetrate, fellr sverdit bitr 
hindunum spratt upp. sword went [sic] the 
hilt, went deep that the point ended the bed. The old crone 
woke then and eigi vid draum, fumbled around and jumped 
her feet.” 

Hrélfs saga kraka, Helga has put Helgi sleep, shaved 
him, tarred him and bundled him robe. Thus humiliated 
brought his ship where his men pull out the thorn that magically 
induced his sleep vaknar eigi vid draum. 

Unger Ed. (Christiania, 1862), 394, Dommernes 
Bog, Gideon and his men surround the sleeping enemy and 
signal blow horns and shatter pottery, calling out sword the 
Lord, and Gideon.” Haidingiar vid godan 
dravm. The Vulgate has “omnia itaque turbata sunt, vociferantes, 
ululantes fugerunt.” often the case, the Old Norse not 
translation text but paraphrase situation. The King James’ 
has all the host ran, and cried, and fled.” 

Fornmanna 339, given reference both Fritzner 
and Cleasby-Vigfusson, appears error; cannot find the text 
which they refer. The the such likely 
passages, as, for instance, the waking Samson captured his sleep 
the Philistines, not have this particular idiom. 

The passages that exist have this common: the sleep from 
which the subject wakes real sleep. There mention all, nor 
there anything the situation which suggests permits the sug- 
gestion of, actual dream. What the awakened men are met with 
not just violent nor yet the realisation that 
disaster but fait accompli. 

Vakna eigi vid draum means: “‘to rise from sleep, the victim 
or, awake too late stave off defeat.” 
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the (Fornaldar 200) Gutthormr stabs the 
sleeping his bed. Sigurdr vaknar And later, 
var sofnud fadmi Sigurdar, vid harm, hon 
hans Cleasby-Vigfusson would have such cases instru- 
mental, glossing them under 

Cleasby-Vigfusson glosses under (702 a): “B. Metaph, 
vakna vid... e-t, Fas. ii, 116, vakna vid draum,” and in- 
creasing levels confusion. The fancy that vid means 
all done,” and the even more curious fancy that “often with the 
notion ‘in vain, nothing having been done,’ simply belong the 
realms higher imaginative nonsense. not possible this brief 
space clarify the muddle Cleasby-Vigfusson’s article vid, and 
not fact really relevant here. wish only substantiate the 
fact that used Old Norse, among other things, convey the 
ideas that something over, finished and done with its inception 
and that continues into the present. really best describable 
matter aspect. 

The meaning vakna vid not that falla vid The Old 
Norse parallel the phrase vid buit which, meaning does 
“under these conditions,” or, having been settled this way,” 
tempts one almost translating the phrases with ablative absolute, 
vulnato. not the wound which wakes Sigurd. sword through 
the body would probably disturb man, would doubt rouse even 
sound sleeper, but the saga writer characteristically does not com- 
ment the obvious. What does say here that Sigurd awoke 
find had been wounded. And the passage Cleasby-Vigfusson 
above referred (Fas. ii, 116) and glossed under the meaning 
skipit skalf allt. went sleep, and woke find the ship 
shaking from stem stern,” the meaning the Old Norse. 
doubt was the shaking that woke him, but may very well not have 
been and the text does not say, unless implication. 

Defining this meaning vid does not end the matter. With prepo- 
sitional phrases the whole is, all too often, not greater than, least 
different from, the sum its parts. the one hand the lexicographer 
must not confuse the derivation with the meaning, but the other 
must not generalize beyond the actual textual evidence. 
has for “vakna vid vondan draum,” vaagne heslig Drém) 
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pludselig faa for slem But when there Old 
Norse material, and when that material shows strikingly homogene- 
ous usage, the Old Norse which defines the meaning. 

draum must have its the irony Germanic 
litotes. stock idiom modern Icelandic and probably was 
already Old Norse times for this skaldic stanza makes free vary 
it. Vid illan draum not formally identical with eigi g6dan draum 
sure and any text the slightest change idiom ought, 
all means, give rise question the identity even 
minutely differing idioms. But the skalds cultivated technique 
deliberate linguistic variation even early the first half the 
ninth century that there can serious question the identity 
fact the skaldic illan draum and the prose eigi vid 
draum. 

What illan draum means then this helming not that the 
situation unexpectedly merely, nor that only awkward. means 
that when Jormunrek woke was already victim hopeless 
situation, that was defeated while still sound asleep. And was 
not dreaming about anything. that case the Old Norse would say 
vakna draumi. 

woke find himself beaten, his followers blood- 
drenched, the battle raging around him.” 

This considerable petard hoist small redoubt. But 
there more gained than the translation helming; there 
the principle that the resources the language itself should in- 
vestigated before imaginative and occasional devices are imposed upon 
established structure. 

Moreover, where elaborate linguistic sophistication has gone 
into the making verse, minute and orderly analysis imposed 
upon its critics. 
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Wessén, Elias. vikingatidens runor. Filologiskt Arkiv Kungl. Vitterhets Historie- 
och Antikvitetsakademien. Stockholm 1957. Pp. 23. 3.50 crowns. 


The runic characters changed considerably during the latter part the migration 
period. Many the runes were simplified form and their total was reduced from 
twenty-four sixteen. There arose two new futharks, now referred 
the “Danish” runes and the runes, according the geo- 
graphical distribution these two variations the younger runes. Where and why 
these changes the runic alphabet originated have long been topics discussion 
among runologists. Professor Wessén’s short and stimulating study the runes the 
viking period advances new ideas which part oppose the earlier theories. 

Few runic monuments have been preserved from the period 600-800, and most 
scholars believe that the change from the older the younger runes marks decline 
the runic art which parallels general decline culture this time. great 
degree, runes degenerated into mere curiosity into magic symbols” (von Friesen) 

Professor Wessén maintains, however, that the scarcity preserved runic stones 
may due the prevailing customs the period. Nothing known the use 
runes for more practical purposes, carved more perishable materials. “It just 
possible imagine that the simplification the futhark arose from its frequent em- 
states. convincing fashion points out that the simplification 
several the more complicated runes would indicate that the runes have been used 
wood. fact, believes that wood was the most important material used. 

von Friesen feels that the two variants the younger futhark have developed 
two different “runic schools” within common cultural area, possibly Southern 
Norway. The simpler runes developed somewhat later than the 
“Danish.” result migration and commerce one variant has spread Sweden, 
the other Denmark. From the end the tenth century, the runes then 
spread northward along with the custom raising stone monuments and the latter 
part the viking era, displaced the runes Sweden and parts 
Norway. 

Elias Wessén, however, argues that the runes, also called 
“short branch” runes, are further simplification the “Danish” runes. These 
“Danish” runes have been used largely memorial inscriptions stone monuments, 
while the simpler runes have been used daily life. Generally these have 
been used for notations various sorts, primarily wood. Wessén feels likely 
that both developed Denmark. The lack preserved inscriptions 
“short-branch” runes blamed their having been carved perishable material. 
When the use the younger runes spread from Denmark the north and west, was 
primarily those runes employed daily life and carved wood which first became 
known and utilized. 

some instances the runes were used stone inscriptions. But 
such preserved inscriptions from the early viking period are rare Norway and Sweden. 
(“short-branch” runes are also known runes, after the famous runic stone 
from The custom raising runic memorial stones with stereo- 
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typed inscription spread from Denmark much later and reached its climax the 
eleventh century. Along with this custom followed the use “monumental runes,” 
traditionally associated with these grave monuments i.e. the runes. 
Wessén’s theory constructed with logic and consistency, and has the advantage 
encompassing overall view not only the development the younger runes and 
their division into two variant alphabets, but also their historical and geographical 
spread during the Viking Period. 
four-page résumé German included. 
HAMRE 
University California, Berkeley 


Wessén, Elias: Runstenen vid kyrka. Kungl. Vitterhets Historie- och Antikvitets 
Akademiens Handlingar. Filologisk-filosofiska Serien Stockholm, 1958. Pp. 112. 
crowns. 


One the most famous runic inscriptions found Scandinavia that the runic 
stone near the church Rék, the longest all known runic in- 
scriptions, and unique that both the older runes and the younger 
Norwegian” (or runes are employed. addition there are several kinds cryptic 
runes and secret writing. interpreter this inscription meets with many difficulties 
and quite different interpretations have been suggested such well-known philologists 
and runologists Sophus Bugge, Magnus Olsen, Erik Brate, Otto von Friesen, and 
Hugo Pipping. 

For the past twenty thirty years, however, nothing much has been written 
about the stone. Elias Wessén concerned about this silence, “implying does 
resignation and skepticism. None the earlier interpretations has seemed entirely 
Nordic philologist, Wessén states that felt his duty attempt 
revive discussion the stone’s inscription. 

book excellent introduction into the mysteries the stone with 
its many problems interpretation, and gives good survey previous discussion 
the inscription. not the purpose his book replace antiquate earlier litera- 
ture the subject. Rather, Wessén’s book may serve guide this literature, con- 
taining does clear and sobre evaluation the tenability earlier theories and 
comments. Wessén himself has many good and original observations aiming solu- 
tion some the inscription’s problems. this short review shall mention only 
few his main points. 

Puzzling, and much discussed the rune carver’s enumeration [1], 12, 
the information relates, containing jump from “This secondly “This 
tell the twelfth.” Wessén’s opinion that the pre-literary era was customary 
for man wide knowledge systematize his various items knowledge numeri- 
cal arrangement aid his memory. similar enumeration items knowledge 
occurs several places the Eddas. Varin, the man who cut the runes, has chosen 
certain legends from out his great stock, has related them concentrated form 
the stone, and kept their “catalog 

very intriguing idea the comparison Wessén the stone and Gotland 
sculptured stones which date from approximately the same period. These stones show 
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pictures scenes from the legends and myths the time—many them are familiar 
us, others are now lost. Varin has carved words certain legend motifs which must 
have been known his contemporaries but which are lost us. the inscription, 
Varin exhibits his skill runic craft, his knowledge different types runic charac- 
ters, cryptic runes and secret writing. But his brief recounting legend themes and 
personal names, has also indicated that his knowledge legends was far greater 
than could inscribed the stone. (Wessén sees certain parallel the Old English 
poem, Widsid, which largely catalog kings, tribes and heroes, occasionally inter- 
spersed with epic verses short references legends.) 

reminding his readers heroic legends, Varin has wanted honour the memory 
his son, similar idea expressed the combined runic and picture carving 
found cliff near Ramsundberg Here the rune master has carved 
memorial inscription runes accompanied scenes from the legend 
both examples the intention has been the same. 

find Elias Wessén’s book quite appealing. His ideas are engaging and very well 
presented and argued, and opinion they certainly contribute better under- 
standing this intriguing runic stone. 

The book has thirty illustrations and photographs and ample summary 
German. 

HAMRE 
University California, Berkeley 


Eyrbyggja Saga. Translated Paul Schach and Lee Hollander. The University 
Nebraska Press for the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1959. Pp. xx+140. 
$4.25. 


none the saga-reading countries does Eyrbyggja rank very high popularity. 
unusually lacking thematic unity, and fails achieve the brilliance char- 
acter-portrayal that has won Njdla, Eigla and Laxdela many friends. Yet has been 
considered interesting enough merit frequent comment scholarly journals, well 
regular inclusion among sagas published the Northern countries through the years. 
Though has only limited immediate appeal literary art, appreciated for its 
uncommon wealth information about .the laws, superstitions and social customs 
ancient Iceland. And here and there does offer vivid and exciting episodes. 

Few those who have worked with this saga have failed point out that the 
name Eyrbyggja misleading. early 1892, Morris and called attention 
the fact that the author himself has looked upon historia tripartita, 
calling the end, the Story the Thorsnessings, the Ere-dwellers, and the Swan- 
firthers. Curiously enough, the popular mind has preferred connect exclusively 
with the family which takes the least prominent part it; hence saga, 
Ere-dwellers’ story. Einarsson went step further and stated point-blank, 
saga’s real name ‘the Saga Eyrbyggjar, and Alpt- 


William Morris and Eirikr The Saga Library, London, Bernard Quaritch, 1892, Vol. II, 
xii 


Einarsson, History Icelandic Literature, New York, The American-Scandinavian 
tion (Johns Hopkins Press), 1957, 142. 
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Other writers, like Benedikt Sveinsson, Fredrik Paasche, Sigurd Angell Wiik and 
Halvdan Koht, have suggested that the saga ought have been named after Snorri 
whom they all interpret the hero least the central figure the action. 
But here for one would emphatically support Morris and who wrote, 
“Snorri figures distinctly second-rate chief, above whom Arnkel towers such 
extent that all the interest the narrative centres him. Even when Arnkel 
removed most ungallant fashion, Steinthor Ere bids fair eclipse Snorri al- 
together. Admittedly Snorri has way entering like deus machina goad 
restrain various contestants—usually from safe distance. But this direct participa- 
tion cannot any way compared with that many other characters. 

Whether the reader sees Snorri the central figure not, will find the following 
question challenging one during perusal the saga: What was the saga-writer’s 
attitude toward this chieftain? After repeated readings, not certain that have 
found answer, but the whole inclined feel that the author 
had even lower opinion him than other saga-writers reveal. find difficult 
recognize, Stefan Einarsson claims, that meant hold the “prudent, almost 
niggardly-seeming Snorri ideal contrasting with “the dandy 

interesting that almost nowhere the entire saga specific movement ac- 
tion the part Snorri given the kind terse, vivid description which brings the 
typical saga hero briefly out the darkness for us. occasionally catch glimpses 
thralls quaking fear, stumbling out lofts, tripping shoestring; see 
kimbi and arguing over porridge pot until one hits the other the 
neck with hot ladle; follow bligr dashes the icy slopes skerry 
make lunge with his spear, until his feet fly out from under him and slides back 
again head foremost; Arnkel’s last stand, can almost hear his first weapon, the 
sled runner, snap against piece frozen turf. And lantern light silently and 
deftly moved from one spot another, making certain characters momentarily come 
life with movement here, posture there. 

only three episodes does Snorri come within reach the reader: when returns 
from Norway and faces his stepfather the matter his inheritance; when 
takes blood and snow and tastes the mixture find out what kind wound Bergpér 
received before was removed from the scene; and when sits upon his horse with 
one sleeve Bjérn’s grip and knife aimed his chest (though here the object 
rather than subject the action!) Beyond these situations Snorri without color, and 
even sitting dead his high-seat, has more flesh and blood. The single 
paragraph purporting describe Snorri merely enumerates his attributes, leaving him 
lifeless ever. 

This all argues against the suggestion that the saga ought have been named 
for Snorri. But that may, what the writer’s attitude towards him 
historical personage? 

There are few redeeming features found him anywhere. greedy, sly, 
underhanded, calculating—and cowardly. supports case father against son 
for reward. “rumored” that the one who sent the outlaw murder 


4 Einarsson, loc. cit. 
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Arnkel. gives the other (kimbi) axe kill Arnkel with. “some people 
say,” the one who gave the sons the idea inciting thrall hide 
the smoke and make murderous attack the men Breidavik. When his own 
twelve-year-old son (accidentally) wounded Eyr, takes the pur- 
suit with his men and later chides the wounded Hallvardsson for having been 
the rear—but himself unscathed and not shown have lifted finger during 
the battle. fact, there not single episode this saga—and not remember 
any the other sagas—in which Snorri himself clearly and unequivocally shown 
felling foe even lifting weapon. There vague mention the fact that rode 
with fourteen men and and his son 
Gunnar, but his personal hand the killing not 

warlike expedition towards Borgarfjérdr, supported 400 armed men, 
Snorri turns back without fight when finds the opposite bank blocked 
force 500. (Heidarviga Saga makes the forces more unequal, giving the numbers 
800 and 1200, respectively.) the battle against the Thing, 
protected his nephew Kjartan, and again the saga fails give life spirit show- 
ing him personally engaged, weapon hand. comes terms with because, 
“some people say,” catches sight Bjérn coming over the brow hill with 
reinforcements for Steinpér. the besieging Ospak’s robber-band, agrees 
truce rather than storming the stronghold with hand-weapons when the throwing- 
weapons are exhausted. Time and again, this saga others, silently submits 
open accusations cowardice. The one that flung him his own Al- 
ping-booth will widely remembered from 

sly and false was Snorri that even the reader may occasionally deceived 
not watchful. One writer has quoted his remark that “It high time 
these clan killings show new mentality arising the midst the worst 
Taken out context, this convincing enough, and the reader induced 
recall that Snorri was the greatest supporter the conversion Christianity and quite 
church-builder. But the immediately continuing conversation with 
Osvivsdottir, Snorri savagely rejects one suggested victim after another until just that 
one found who will provide the highest degree vengeance! should remembered, 
too, that some his most ignominious acts were committed after adopted the 

great deal more could said about the delineation Snorri’s character. There 
appears difference, for example, between the attitude the saga-writer and 
that the skald Trefilsson, whose verses sometimes quotes. only 
the inherent sobriety prose that makes the saga tone down the exuberant praises sung 


4 Eyrbyggja Saga, Benedikt Sveinsson ed., Reykjavik, Sigurdur Kristj4nsson, 1921, p. 142. Grettis Saga 
tells that Snorri “‘lét drepa” Porstein, and Heidarviga Saga gives a vivid account of how “peir Snorri”’ 
(N. B. not Snorri himself) killed him and one son and how Snorri urged his own son to kill the second boy, 
only nine years kéttrinn Ungr skal ungum vega”!! Benedikt Sveinsson ed., 1926, 
pp. 37-38.) 

Laxdoela Saga, Benedikt Sveinsson ed., Reykjavik, 1920, 184: 
er alt mdl, at ettvig pessi takist af.” 

6 This inconsistency in Snorri does not appear to be of the kind suggested by Fredrik Paasche in 
mellom hedendom kristendom Norden Aschehoug, 1958)—i.e. the kind found man like 
who addition his heathen savagery had redeeming traits character, such bravery, 
loyalty, love and willingness self-sacrifice, 
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the skald, does the author this saga deliberately reject the attitude the very 
verses quotes? 

There are other things Eyrbyggja which invite comment, like the many and 
long passages revolving around folklore and superstition—passages that the saga- 
writer composed with obvious relish. The grisly humor the drowned men stomping 
back their dripping clothes, the apparition the seal’s head, makes one think 
Jonas Lie with shudder and smile. The relationship with Norwegian folklore 
here clear enough. 

But will not further test the patience those who have been waiting hear 
about the new translation. The purpose long introduction has been show that 
although the action and character-portrayal Eyrbyggja may not match those 
other favorites, there are fascinating problems awaiting the reader, and there every 
reason why usable translation should welcomed the English-speaking public. 

now nearly seventy years since the last translation appeared— 
that Morris and their well-meant antiquating inventions style 
contemporary critic dubbed them) constitute 
monstrous heap obstructions the modern reader’s free enjoyment the 
Once again the American-Scandinavian Foundation has rendered service American 
and British saga-friends extending its attractive Scandinavian Classics series 
bring such work date.* About the authors nothing need said; they are both 
active and respected members our Society. The division their labor succinctly 
stated the Preface (p. vii): addition writing the Introduction and translating 
the verse material, Professor Hollander also collaborated, general, giving the 
book its present 

The Introduction just the kind clear and smooth-flowing guide for new- 
comers that one expects from this sensitive hand. Hollander duly points out that the 
saga reaches far beyond Eyr its scope, but makes clear that the action 
means revolves around” Snorri. the other hand, feels more kindly disposed 
towards this chieftain than do. the story develops,” writes, respect for 
him grows, though perhaps not our Then goes say that 
does not lack physical assertion which would like see docu- 
mented some time. That was shrewd politician and diplomat” every one 
will probably agree; and perhaps herein somehow lies the secret the 
writer’s personal attitude towards him: was “not man admire,” but his position 
political king-pin and wise-man was such the history Iceland that simply 
could not ignored any chronicler. 

Hollander believes the author have been native clerically 
trained but not priest, very possibly product the Augustinian monastery 
Helgafell. does not wander into quagmire guessing the exact identity 
Morris and did. The date composition places “the thirties 
forties the thirteenth century.” 


For interesting defense this style written after Morris’ death, see The Saga Library, 
VI, vii-x. 

With some regret have missed the traditional caption Classics” and the attractive 
the Foundation the volumes has been printing recent years collaboration with other 
publishers, 
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The translation clear and accurate and supported numerous notes— 
rendered, glad say, the page are the fruit painstaking and 
imaginative field work done Schach Iceland recently. The diction—well, there 
course pleasing anybody entirely this difficult matter. There fine line 
tread; endless pages have been written about it. feel that this translation slips 
off both sides occasionally, that the style somewhat uneven. the whole, 
tends quite formal, with many Latinisms (stipulate, conclusion, appointment, 
revenants, assembly, composition, etc.) and classical word-order (e.g. which 
direction was going” 83). But then capriciously there are introduced such ex- 
pressions “farmer,” high” (p. 40), “skipper’s mess” (p. 79; cf. Sveinsson 
93: “sveit “chicken-hearted” (p. 102), (p. 112), 
“gang” and (p. 125). Somehow also dislike for the 
whole, the extremes diction that are exemplified above are infrequent and harmless 
enough, and perhaps disturb only the irascible reviewer. one item, however, 
wish take unqualified exception, and that the following conversation 97: 

“Did that biff you?” 

“Biff it did!” 

reviewer’s thirst for misprints left unquenched this work, and believe 
there more than one: for axe, 74, line 

Regarding the unhappy question proper names, have already written great 
and lengthy repetition here would fruitless. protest the following: Sigurd 
Worm-in-the-Eye (shades Dasent and Morris!), Ulfar the Champion, Thorstein 
Snowshoe, Thorolf Bladderpate, Thord Yeller, Thorstein Stormnose, Thorir Wooden- 
leg and Ketil the Champion. Furthermore cannot see why, when the acute accent 
scrupulously applied long and the umlaut should consistently dropped 
such names Surely English-speaking readers will more familiar with the 
umlaut than with the accent particularly applies Old Icelandic. glad 
say that some names, like Thorleif Kimbi and—above all!—Ragnar Lodbrok, are left 
untranslated. 

The place-names tend remain their original form, tendency applauded; 
but there are few and which will difficult for the untrained 
reader find modern map Iceland. Why “Broad when 
has been allowed the much better and universally-known Scandinavian form? 
addition being impure, will unnecessarily mislead our British cousins, 
who give the term creek different meaning. And for Tunga ludicrous. 
Unhappy choice forms for some the place-names is, however, counter-balanced 
the inclusion good double-page sketch-map across the fly-leaf and inside the 
cover. 

The skaldic verses are beautifully translated the intricate Old Norse 
pattern” thought which only Hollander has thus far been able reproduce 
English. Thanks are due him for bringing this amazing counterpoint phrasing within 
reach the student and layman. Ever watchful against Victorianisms, however, feel 


SS, XVII (1955), 155-157. ironic—and perhaps characteristic this Grand Old Man—that 
Hollander has now twice collaborated with translators who ignore the excellent guide-lines he himself once 
laid down for the handling of names. Cf. SS, XX VI (1954), 125-129. 
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obliged object “sithen” and “hight was” the verse the slaying 
(p. 50). 

The new tremendous piece work, and those who produced are 
congratulated and thanked for venturing upon it. will take its place among 
the landmarks translation for the next seventy years least. The detailed criticism 
has received here not intended belittle it, but quite the contrary demonstrate 
that worthy every effort reviewer can pit against the field honor. 
Before beat retreat, salute with one more salvo: has index! 

HEDIN BRONNER 
Amerika Haus 


Seip, Didrik Arup. Norsk nabosprikene slutten middelalderen senere tid 
Aschehoug, Oslo, 1959. Pp. 80. 


The ideal way conduct language debate, the opinion most Norwegians, 
disregard all facts and abstain totally from any attitude objectivity. 
quite possible that this due not much any peculiarity the Norwegian per- 
sonality the basically subjective nature language, and should perhaps not 
critical the manner which the Norwegian language debate conducted 
tend be. that may, there are few Norwegians who break the time- 
honored rule total subjectivity the conduct the language debate which seems 
growing hotter for every day. One the few exceptions Professor Seip, who 
through many years research has untiringly dug linguistic facts and tried 
inject note rationality and objectivity into the chaotic Norwegian linguistic scene, 
for which efforts has been rewarded with times vicious attacks from the ex- 
tremists both camps. Some his publications have dealt directly with the language 
debate, such Omstridde norsk (1952) and Aktuelle 
norsk (1958), both which have been reviewed Scandinavian 
Studies. Many, however, have not been directly intended supply material for the 
language debate, but have done indirectly. The small volume under review 
example this. 

collection four articles dating from 1916 1959, almost spanning Seip’s 
incredibly long years scholarly production. With the exception the most recent 
one, they are all well known Norwegian philologists, being required reading for stu- 
dents Norwegian language and literature the University Oslo. Each them 
deals with different feature the influence Swedish and Danish Norwegian 
from the end the middle ages the middle the nineteenth century. 

The earliest one, which stands last the book, was Seip’s inaugural lecture 
the University Oslo 1916: Grunnlaget for det norske somewhat revised 
here and has been augmented with appendix the origin the term 
(Om ordet The article immediately preceding entitled Dansk norsk Norge 
eldre tider. was first published 1922 and deals with the relationship between 
Norwegian and Danish from the sixteenth century through the middle the nineteenth 
century. the longest the four articles, covering thirty-two pages, about forty 
percent the total. 
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The first article entitled Svensk innflytelse norsk slutten middelalderen, 
first published 1937, which discusses the essentially pre-Danish Swedish influence 
Norwegian. The most recently written these articles the second, norsk 
felles ved siden dialektene eldre tider, which was published newspaper 
“kronikk” 

not possible the space disposal discuss these articles any detail, 
but couple major points must mentioned. the and here and there 
the other articles Seip demonstrates the existence koiné used the writing 
Norwegian all parts Norway early the fourteenth century. The common 
features this koiné, were for the most part East Norwegian forms. 
These common features persisted throughout the period Danish political and lin- 
guistic domination and provided actual spoken basis for the movement nor- 
wegianize the written language the last half the nineteenth century. Another 
interesting fact brought forth clearly these articles (and especially Dansk 
norsk Norge eldre tider) that Danish influence the writing Norwegian was 
strongest after the dissolution the union 1814, not the four centuries Danish 
rule preceding it, one would expect. This had two causes: was not until the end 
the eighteenth century that there was any real uniformity Danish, nor was there 
until the beginning the nineteenth century educational system Norway highly 
developed enough teach the written language effectively appreciable portion 
the population. 

Seip’s book valuable guide for anyone wishing find out the truth about the 
historical basis for the linguistic situation Norway today. For the convenience 
the reader looking for more information lists the bibliography the names 
twenty-three articles and six books himself dealing with subjects similar and 
related those the articles this collection. 

KENNETH CHAPMAN 
University California, Los Angeles 


Franzén, ortnamn (The Place-Names Estlandssvenskarnas 
folkliga kultur Skrifter utgivna Kungl. Gustav Adolfs Akademien, 33. 
Wiksell, Uppsala, 1959. Pp. 175. Sw. kr. 


small island, only three miles long, the Gulf Riga the Baltic Sea 
was colonized the Middle Ages, perhaps already the thirteenth century, 
Swedes, and belonged politically Sweden from 1645 1721. Thereafter was 
Russian territory until 1918, when became part free Estonia. 1944 dis- 
appeared behind the Iron Curtain. spite their changing history under various 
the people exclusively farmers and fishermen, preserved archaic 
form the Swedish language through the centuries, although some words from Es- 
tonian and other neighboring languages the mainland were incorporated. 
surprisingly large extent they also kept their own culture, until World War made 
necessary for them return the land their forefathers. Thus, the tiny island was 
remnant old Swedish colony, and this fact clearly reflected its place nomen- 
clature. With rather few exceptions, the place-names and about the island are 
Swedish. Professor Franzén, well known outstanding onomatologist, has gathered 
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all available information written sources and local tradition, and now presents 
the result his thorough and time-consuming research attractive volume 
place-name interpretations. 

short preface the author generously gives credit the persons who have 
helped him collecting the material and those who have been instrumental the 
explanations, the first place Dr. Nils Tiberg, the foremost expert the Swedish 
language and culture Estonia. 

well written introduction the author accounts succinctly for the island’s 
history and topography, its inhabitants, their living conditions, and their peculiar 
dialect. also gives short survey the nature the place nomenclature. this 
section furthermore treated the name itself, which medieval sources usually 
occurs Rune. seems Lettish origin, reflecting the Livland name 
meaning seal-island. 

The bulk this most interesting book consists explanations all place-names 
that have been recorded. Since the Swedish colonization medieval, the names are 
comparatively young, and the interpretations not normally present any great 
difficulties. But there exist some names, the treatment which the author 
has opportunity show his profound insight and fruitful faculty for 
combination, e.g. Kjolken (p. 61), the element part (p. ff.), etc. 

The interpretations are presented nine chapters, each one containing names 
similar topographical nature. The first chapter deals with the island’s habitational 
names. Because the fact that there was only one settlement village 
consisting twenty-seven farms, these names are rather few and rather uninteresting. 
All farms have, however, their own names, which are genitives personal names, 
e.g. Isaks, Kokas, Pers. Some them are not very easy explain, but the author 
gives convincing least probable suggestions their origin. Some names 
other buildings than dwellings are also included this chapter. 

The eight groups field names comprise such categories Arable and Pasture 
Land; Ridges, Hills and Stones; the Shore; the Sea; etc. Many these names are 
simple and plain, e.g. Bredstenen, Lillgrundet, but considerable number 
them give, even when their origin obvious, interesting information about the 
island and the daily life the people. The author knows every place, intimately 
familiar with the Runé dialect, and therefore reliable and instructive guide for 
reader who wants accompany him wandering about the island proper sailing 
along the shore among the fishing places. several cases the interpretations are 
illustrated maps and pictures the places concerned. summary English 
makes the most important facts and results available those who are not familiar 
with the Swedish language. All names are listed index. 

Everybody who interested Swedish culture, tradition, folklore and language 
will grateful Professor Franzén for his book, which has saved interesting 
treasure place-names before was too late. 

JANZEN 
University California, 
Berkeley 
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Kabell, Aage. Faser dansk digtning. Rosenkilde Bagger, Copenhagen, 1959. Pp. 
228. 16.50 crowns. 


This review Danish literary history the work prolific younger Scandi- 
navian scholar who currently lecturer Danish the University Uppsala. While 
directed primarily Swedish students and takes pains point out the—sur- 
prisingly few—literary connections between Denmark and Sweden, the book commends 
itself wider audience readers Danish who desire up-to-date literary- 
historical survey. Libraries will want acquire the book for the practical reason that, 
except for school textbooks, there are short histories Danish literature Danish 
the market. 

Despite the compactness presentation—some 1,400 titles are mentioned 
slightly fewer than 200 pages text—the reader aware independent judgments 
which are not infrequently suggested stylistic The more one reads the 
book, the more one aware that Dr. Kabell’s assertions, although most frequently 
agreement with other literary historians and probably often tempered them, are 
borne intimate acquaintance with primary sources. The accuracy detail 
essentially cyclopedic presentation will surprise only those who are unfamiliar with 
Dr. Kabell’s other works. 

one takes most the titles the run, one finds the book easy and often spirited 
reading, although the author probably assumes greater knowledge Danish literature 
the part most foreign readers than they possess. 

his endeavor omit nothing importance, Dr. Kabell tends leave the 
burden critical selection the reader. The lack selectivity, which causes him 
mention score writers and innumerable works that can scarcely considered 
part living Danish literature interest non-Danish readers, nearly 
defeats the effort delineate phases Danish literature which the title the book 
suggests. Dr. Kabell has established some categories that represent aspects 
Danish literature rather than periods, but his divisions are the whole temporal. 
While the seventh chapter, something catch-all for the 
literature around the turn the century, the significant eighth chapter, 
points vein Danish culture that needs further elucidation. The only earlier 
era which receives metaphoric designation the eighteenth century, denoted 
“Formen which Dr. Kabell suggests what might otherwise identified 
neo-classicism (champion, Ludvig Holberg) and sentimentality (champion, Johannes 
Ewald). 

Although Dr. Kabell does not bolster his arguments with quotations examples 
(neither prose nor poetry quoted the book), perceptively analyzes few indi- 
vidual works, notably Ewald’s ode One wishes there were more such 
analyses instead relatively large quantity extraneous information—accurate 
but gratuitous facts about peripheral persons and detailed remarks about foreign 
literary works. book where space was premium and criticism significant 
domestic works had concentrated into mere sentences even phrases, essays 
into biography comparative literature are less agreeable than otherwise would 
the case. 

not difficult observe and benefit from Dr. Kabell’s predilections and pro- 
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clivities. His attention metrics welcome matters form seem increasingly 
important present-day criticism. The treatment Henrik Wergeland (like that 
the authors the Nynorsk movement) seems rather out place, however. Whether 
Dr. Kabell’s praise Karen Blixen the expense all other contemporary Danish 
literature justified only time will tell. 

Trivia: 39, Holberg did not spend “flere aar” Oxford. was not Rome that 
Holberg read Bayle, humorously explains the first autobiographical 
42, Holberg was not careless dramatist indicated. ff., Ingemann gets 
more than his share attention. 84, state that Grundtvig wrote hymns 
misleading hyperbole. 127, very much doubt that Brand “en 
psykologisk studie efter 183, the second sentence out place. 
193, the position Gustaf Munch-Petersen Danish literature the last twenty 
years has been overlooked.—A few names (Laurence Sterne, Mannheim, Hemingway, 
have been misspelled. 

University Illinois 


Poulenard, Elie. Strindberg Rousseau. Presses Universitaires France, Paris, 1959. 
Pp. 


Rousseau Professor Elie Poulenard has examined closely the works 
both Rousseau and Strindberg and then discussed the influence the former the 
latter. has carefully avoided suggesting that Strindberg was any respect sub- 
servient follower the French writer, for recognized the former’s overpowering 
need for independence. Poulenard has performed worthy scholarly task producing 
monograph that will useful Strindberg scholars. unfortunate, however, 
that his book was put through the press careless manner. Numerous typo- 
graphical errors, faulty references, and sometimes less than scholarly recording 
quoted materials are not little disturbing. While these failures the mechanics 
bookmaking not invalidate the thesis, they tend produce the reader reaction 
that not favorable might be. 

The Avant-propos presents the threefold aim the treatise. First, Poulenard de- 
sired show that the influence was product Strindberg’s personal reading and 
study. Second, wished define the modifications Rousseau’s ideas occasioned 
both Strindberg’s wide readings and his own quest for truth. Third, endeavored 
determine why Strindberg, man the second half the nineteenth century, 
should insist proclaiming himself disciple eighteenth-century utopian who 
was means original thinker. 

the first chapter Strindberg Rousseau are informed that Rousseau was 
man great and widespread influence despite the fact that had new ideas 
offer. The most famous his theories reflect (a) nostalgia for state nature with 
obvious condemnation civilized urban life, (b) disapproval historical period 
apparently refined but Rousseau corrupt, depraved, degenerate, and (c) eloquent 
attacks the political organization which held responsible for wars and other 
calamities. 

Poulenard next offers definition Rousseauism, giving quotations from 
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authorities and brief analyses Rousseau’s major writings. Gustave Lanson’s Histoire 
Littérature francaise provides general formula: has made man evil 
whereas nature made him good; nature made man free and society has made him 
slave; nature made man happy and society has made him very unhappy.” are 
assured that the majority the nineteenth-century critics regarded the three proposi- 
tions the essence Rousseauism. 

Long before Strindberg was born the ideas propagated Rousseau’s writings 
were the public domain, and Swedish literature was thoroughly imbued with them. 
the age fifteen the adolescent Strindberg was already acquainted with Rousseau. 
While the impact Strindberg was manifest his writings long before the appearance 
Det nya riket (1882), the period greatest response was the eighteen eighties. 
During that decade both the prose and the poetry the Swedish writer reveal how 
powerfully was influenced Rousseau. Poulenard devotes four chapters this 
period, and there can little question the soundness his conclusions. 

The book Strindberg Rousseau some measure detailed expansion Alfred 
Jolivet’s essay which appeared the Revue Littérature 
comparée (1933). Jolivet, says Poulenard, who rightly regarded the Introduction 
(Inledning: Land och stad) Bland franska binder (1889) one the last important 
manifestations Rousseauism Strindberg’s writings. Yet references appear late 
bok (1907-1912), indicative the fact that even his last years Strindberg 
never fully lost his sympathy for Rousseau. is, indeed, impossible read through 
Strindberg’s works, particularly those the eighteen eighties cited Professor 
Poulenard, without sensing the presence the French utopian. very clear that 
the influence not general one coming from ideas the public domain but par- 
ticular one, the direct result Strindberg’s own personal studies and responses. 
Though constantly maintained his own intellectual integrity derived much from 
Rousseau and began detaching himself only when found Nietzsche contemporary 
mind strikingly harmony with his own. 

Portland State College 


August Strindberg, Ungdom och Edited Stellan 
Wahlstrém Widstrand, Stockholm, 1959. Pp. 240. 19:50 crowns (paper); 25:50 
(bound). 


highly appropriate that the first volume series biographical studies— 
based contemporaries’ testimony—of various notable Swedes should devoted 
Strindberg (up 1890). the early 1890’s Strindberg himself was interested just 
such project and saw realized bok Strindberg (1894), which Gustaf Fréding 
edited and which, among others, Bjérnson, Brandes, Lie, Hamsun, Drachmann, 
Garborg, Laura Marholm, and himself contributed. Dr. Ahlstrém quotes 
Strindberg’s reaction the book itself: 


Recently twelve literary friends published book honor consisting twelve essays 
about and work. 

And all them, without exception, have written directly indirectly about themselves, their ideas, 
their sympathies, their work! Those who defend me defend themselves; those who attack me preach their 
own ideas, directly opposed mine. 
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Dr. Ahlstrém emphasizes the fact that the witnesses has called upon are even more 
revealing about themselves, their points view, preferences and prejudices than were 
the twelve who contributed the 1894 book. 

amazingly large variety witnesses are represented the 1959 volume, 
There are relatives, friends, and enemies; artists and scientists; humble people well 
great ones. Most the testimony comes from published sources, all the excerpts 
from which have obviously been selected with great care terms reliability and 
validity; there are, moreover, excerpts from the editor’s own interviews with old 
people who knew Strindberg. 

spite the fact that all these witnesses were primarily concerned with them- 
selves, what all them had say what they wrote gives more well-rounded 
characterization Strindberg than any biographer bedeviled com- 
mentator his has far succeeded giving. The only superior account 
Strindberg’s life is, course, his own series autobiographical works. interesting 
that among all this testimony, unfavorable well favorable, there not any 
support for the hasty characterization Strindberg woman hater, notion still 
common Anglo-American countries least. Those who strain classify Strindberg 
over any sustained period some -ism other will find Axel comments 
(p. 212) well needed corrective: 

But soon had seen through and shaken off the one -ism, was caught another. 

“Ts atheist George Brandes said have asked his brother Edvard because Strind- 
berg article Politiken. thought was 


“He became atheist last Thursday,” answered Edvard Brandes smiling. 
That the history his life. 


Helene Welinder’s essay Ord och Bild (1912), which cited length, will provide 
the open-minded reader with correctives not only for the matter his so-called loss 
faith the 1880’s but for many other matters well. 

important the direct testimony from people who knew Strindberg personally 
are the contributions from Stellan himself. His introductions the various 
witnesses and their testimony, based they are knowledge Strindberg and the 
literature about him equaled few, and sympathetic but not sentimental insight 
into Strindberg and his works could indeed serve models for other scholars who will 
contribute this series. will pleasure see the second volume Strindberg; 
that, Dr. Ahlstrém’s scholarly and sensitive editing, will probably confirm, the 
first volume does, the fact that Strindberg himself illustration Strindberg’s own 
concept the characterless character, i.e. the complex and dynamic human being who 
hard catch and classify. 

WALTER JOHNSON 
University Washington 


Gunnar. Den underbara resan. bok Selma Nils Holgersson. 
Bonniers, Stockholm. Pp. 196. 7.50 crowns. Kring Berlings saga. Natur och 
Kultur, Stockholm, 1959. 18.50 crowns. 


Many myths have been woven about the figure Selma Lagerléf. The most 
common the image the white-haired old aunt telling stories her 
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stories about life old stories she had heard child Marbacka, mostly 
naive stories with rather didactic tone. 

Gunnar Ahlstrém has done much dispel this myth with his well-written and 
informative studies two Selma Lagerléf’s major works, Nils Holgersson and 
Berlings saga. Since Den underbara resan essentially reprint the original edition, 
first published 1942, remarks concern primarily the new work, Kring Ber- 
lings saga. 

Ahlstrém’s critical method serves well remove some the misconceptions con- 
cerning Selma art. not textual critic, but rather contextual one. 
regards the work its widest possible context, considering the milieu, the literary 
influences, the literary and ideological climate, and traces the development the 
work from the moment its inception through the numerous revisions until reaches 
its final form. Thus provides account the creative process, and the chief virtue 
his approach that always bears mind that the transformation this 
milieu, these stories, these literary influences, which the key understanding 
the creative mind. this manner Ahlstrém makes realize the deliberate and highly 
conscious artistry Selma 

demonstrates very convincingly the way which Selma Lagerléf makes her 
reading and experience serve her epic needs, while stressing that she always sought 
close attachment reality. But this attachment reality, this insistence truth, 
realism, fact, never led her seek imitation models taken from life, but rather 
way bringing her own vision closer contact with the intellectual cross-currents 
her age. 

Berlings saga has always been considered typical product the romantic 
1890’s. tracing the literary influences the novel shows that the authors 
from whom Selma Lagerléf must have received decisive impulses are the authors 
usually associated with the 1880’s, particularly Georg Brandes and Ibsen. Those who 
have, like Fredrik exhibited the happy, carefree cavaliers manifestations 
the spirit the 1890’s, have tended disregard fact which Ahlstrém strongly em- 
phasizes, that the carefree life the cavaliers seen against background numerous 
tragic lives. There tragic feeling about life Berlings saga, which brings 
closer the temper the realistic literatute the 1880’s. addition, the search for 
the joy life, the contrast between the life beauty and excitement the South, 
and the “grey” life the North, is, shows, also pervasive theme the 
the works Ibsen, for instance. 

Selma affinities with writers the 1880’s the most clearly demon- 
strated Ahlstrém the one with Georg Brandes and his while 
the evidence for certain affinities with Ibsen seems rather scanty. there are similarities 
between Sintram and Dr. Relling Vildanden between Osvald Gengangere and 
Ferdinand Berga these seem accidental. But seems very likely that Selma Lager- 
picture the cavaliers and Gésta Berling has been modelled the description 
Hovedstrémninger the Romantic and demonic heroes the first decades the 
nineteenth century, passionate heroes conflict with lukewarm middle-class life. 

Though stumblingly and with much difficulty, Selma Lagerléf sought produce 
vision life and character psychology that was conscious conflicts and prob- 
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lems the literature the “break-through.” This Gunnar has ably demon- 
strated. his book Berlings saga still leaves something desired that 
Ahlstrém defending his thesis has obscured the fact that though Selma 
persistently sought closer attachment reality, and that this took the form 
attempt assimilate the intellectual and psychological cross-currents the 
the significance this classic Swedish novel may hardly enhanced this argument. 
The significance Gésta Berlings saga lies rather the mode expression employed 
the author. When the novel appeared, 1891, marked return the art story- 
telling and liberation from the fetters naturalism. 

Eric 

University California, Berkeley 
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THE FIFTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Society for the Advancement Scandinavian Study met the East Lounge 
Ida Noyes Hall the campus the University Chicago, May and 1960. 


FIRST SESSION, FRIDAY, MAY A.M. 


The meeting was called order Professor Lee Hollander, President the 
Society. 

Dean Napier Wilt the Division Humanities extended the warm welcome 
the University the Society its fiftieth anniversary. The University, said, was 
especially proud the fact that the Society originated this campus and held its 
first meeting here fifty years ago. Chicago has always carried instruction Scandi- 
navian and has recognized the importance this field study independent dis- 
cipline. Many outstanding American and Scandinavian scholars have taught the 
department through the years and have strengthened Scandinavian instruction 
Chicago. Dr. Chester Gould, one the founders SASS, was responsible for the first 
period extensive development, and since World War II, Scandinavian instruction 
has progressed further under the leadership Dr. Franzen. 

President Hollander thanked Dean Wilt for his generous welcome, and remarked 
that was pleased have this opportunity functioning presiding officer the 
organization with which had been closely associated from its beginnings. 

Papers were then read Professors Hollander, Franzen, Chapman, Schach, 
Lindberg, and Mitchell. (See the February, 1960 issue SS.) 


SECOND SESSION, FRIDAY, MAY 1:30 P.M. 


After luncheon one the University’s modern cafeterias, papers Professors 
Schoolfield, Lagerroth, Ness, Vowles, Buckman, and Spector were read. After Professor 
Vowles’ paper, there was brief intermission for coffee the adjoining reception 
room. After the discussion Professor Spector’s paper, President Hollander appointed 
the following committees: Resolutions: Professors Foster Blaisdell, Chairman, Eric 
Johannesson, and Cecil Wood; Professors Paul Schach, Chairman, Arne 
Lindberg, and George Schoolfield; the Professor George Flom Committee: Professor 
Walter Johnson and Mr. Thomas Buckman. 

Seventy-seven persons attended each the first two sessions. 


ANNUAL DINNER 


The Scandinavian Club the University Chicago served host the Society 
its Fiftieth-Anniversary Dinner held the Ida Noyes Theater 7:00 May 
one hundred and twenty-five persons attended. President Hollander expressed general 
welcome the members and their guests, and then turned the meeting over the 
toastmaster, Professor Mitchell, who introduced the members the Scandi- 
navian consular corps Chicago, the representatives the Scandinavian-American 
press, various guests, and the officers the Society. Miss Sonja Wibe, Swedish 
singer, sang several popular Swedish folk melodies and ballads. The principal speaker, 
Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, spoke “Two Fiftieth Dr. Leach recalled 
that this year also marked the fiftieth anniversary the American-Scandinavian 
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Foundation, the sister organization SASS, and continued with colorful reminis- 
cences his active part the development both groups and concluded vigorous 
note optimism about the steady growth interest Scandinavian languages, lit- 
erature, and culture the United States. panel discussion led Professor Erik 
Wahlgren the problems and prospects Scandinavian study the United States, 
opened with Professor Franzen’s brief historical sketch Scandinavian instruction 
America. Professor Reidar Dittmann St. Olaf College discussed Scandinavian 
instruction from the point view Norwegian-American denominational college. 
Professor Allan Lake Rice Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pennsylvania, considered 
the problems teaching Swedish the small non-Scandinavian-American liberal arts 
college. Some the questions considered were the strengthening present instruction, 
the establishing new courses, the need for clarifying the value Scandinavian 
liberal arts subject, and the need for better textbooks, more translations, and more 
literary texts the original languages, with notes and word lists. Professor Wahlgren 
concluded saying that prospects for the future Scandinavian study appeared 
very bright. 

The Society received greetings and congratulations its fiftieth anniversary from 
the following: Icelandic National League; Professor Adolph Benson, Berlin, Conn.; 
Professor Dahlstrém, Portland; Professor Einarsson, Baltimore; 
Félag Reykjavik; Professor Assar Janzén, now Sweden; Dr. 
Ivar Hildeman, Stockholm; Dr. Amandus Johnson, Philadelphia; The Norwegian 
American Historical Association; The Swedish Colonial Society; Professor Einar Ol. 
Sveinsson, Reykjavik; Count Knuth Winterfeldt, Ambassador Denmark, Wash- 
ington, C.; Professor Magnus Olsen, Oslo. 


THIRD SESSION, SATURDAY, MAY 8:30 A.M. 


Professor Walter Johnson, Managing Editor Scandinavian Studies, reported 
the year’s publishing activities. Mr. Thomas Buckman, Secretary-Treasurer 
presented his report. The auditing committee announced that the books had been 
examined and found order. The reports the Managing Editor and the Secretary- 
Treasurer were accepted unanimous vote. behalf the membership, President 
Hollander thanked these two officers for their fine work. 

The Committee Resolutions submitted the following report which was accepted: 

“We the Society for the Advancement Scandinavian Study would like ex- 
press our appreciation the University Chicago for serving host this our 
fiftieth-anniversary meeting, and particularly Dean Napier Wilt for the warm note 
welcome with which greeted the opening session. perhaps fitting 
note again here the significant role which this university has played the advancement 
Scandinavian study, and recognize the presence three colleagues who were present 
the founding meeting the Society: our president, Professor Lee Hollander; 
our vice-president, Dr. Henry Goddard Leach; and Dean Henning Larsen. would 
further like express our sincere thanks the local committee (Professors Gésta 
Franzen, Helena Gamer, and George Metcalf, Mrs. Karin Franzen, Mr. Odd Andersen, 
and Mr. Arne Brekke) for its excellent efforts our behalf, which have helped make 
this meeting memorable one. Finally, would like express our appreciation 
Professor Walter Johnson for arranging program excellence and interest.” 
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the recommendation the meeting the following message was sent Pro- 
fessor Axel Johan Uppvall: its fiftieth-anniversary meeting, the members the 
Society for the Advancement Scandinavian Study note with regret the unavoidable 
absence one its revered members long standing, Professor Axel Johan Uppvall, 
and wish extend him this occasion the greetings and heartfelt good wishes 
his old friends and colleagues the Society.” 

Invitations were received from the Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, 
California, and from Indiana University, Bloomington, through their representatives, 
Professors Loftur Bjarnason and Foster Blaisdell hold the annual meeting the 
Society these institutions 1962 1963 the Executive Council shall decide. 
The Secretary-Treasurer announced that the Council had already gratefully accepted 
the invitation the University Nebraska for its 1961 meeting. 

Dr. Esther Chilstrom Meixner reported that Dr. Amandus Johnson the Ameri- 
can Swedish Historical Foundation wished call the attention the Society the 
John Ericsson Centennial 1962, and urge that the Society join the observance. 

Professor Erik Wahlgren asked for the Society’s approval resolution urging 
federal authorities allow scholars declare expenses travel the foreign coun- 
tries whose language they teach, deductible items for income tax purposes. The 
meeting referred this proposal vote the Advisory Committee. 

The Secretary-Treasurer presented the following constitutional amendment the 
meeting, which was approved, and must now submitted the Advisory Committee, 
and again the general meeting Lincoln 1961 before can finally adopted: 

lieu the first two sentences Article which read follows: 

The Endowment Fund the Society shall invested only first mortgages 
productive farm land; such placement mortgages shall have the approval the 
President, the Vice-President, and the Secretary-Treasurer. These mortgages shall 
made out the name the Secretary-Treasurer the Society “Trustee for the 
Society for the Advancement Scandinavian Study.” 

Insert the following sentences: The Endowment Fund the Society shall 
deposited savings account, invested first mortgages, invested stable 
securities. The decision make such deposits investments shall have the approval 
the officers the Society; however, such investment mortgage securities 
shall made until after the officers have secured and considered the opinions 
least two responsible and disinterested financial advisors who are not members the 
Society. 

The business meeting was then adjourned. Professors Johannesson, Bjarnason, 
and Beck read papers. Fifty-five persons attended the Saturday morning session. 

President Hollander concluded the session again calling attention the high 
standard the papers presented. further stated that had been the most rewarding 
meeting his memory, and therefore fitting observance the Society’s first half 
century. 

Tuomas BUCKMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
May 1959 April 30, 1960 


Receipts 


Received from Prof. Loftur Bjarnason, former Secretary- 


Treasurer, for deposit savings account....... 


Interest $2,761.50 the above savings account, September 


29, 1959-April 30, 1960 per annum........ 


Received from former Secretary-Treasurer for deposit 


checking account, June 
Membership fees and contributions............... 
Interest income from promissory notes............ 
Income from advertising Scandinavian 
Income from the Elizabeth Marshall estate........ 
Other income (sale back issues, reprints)......... 


Total 


Expenditures 


Printing Scandinavian Studies 
(George Banta Co., Inc.) 


Vol. 31, No. (August, 
Vol. 31, No. (November, 1959)............. 
Vol. 32, No. (February, 1960).............. 


Reprints (George Banta Co., Inc.) 


Addressing and mailing cards 


Augustana Book Concern (Program for 
the 49th Annual Meeting) 
Prof. Loftur Bjarnason (Miscellaneous 


Lawrence National Bank (Printing 


checks, and safe deposit 


Gene Doane (Bond for Secretary-Treasurer) 
Nelson Westerberg Inc. (Packing and shipping 
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$731.54 (ck. 
696.29 (ck. 
718.85 (ck. 
762.01 (ck. 


29.56 (ck. 
52.26 (ck. 
30.68 (ck. 
49.79 (ck. 

9.84 (ck. 
(ck. 
30.00 (ck. 
16.42 (ck. 


7.90 (Debit 


$2,761.50 


64.81 


2,115.50 


101) 
110) 
108) 
112) 


110) 
110) 
111) 
114) 
101) 
111) 
102) 


103) 


checking acct.) 


15.00 (ck. 


104) 


100.60 (ck. 105) 


is La 

350.00 

222.50 

427.09 
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LaFebvre Printing Co., Chicago (Printing mailing 


labels for shipment back issues).............. 13.75 (ck. 106) 
University Kansas Press (Printing letterheads 
and envelopes for Secretary-Treasurer)........... 21.20 (ck. 107) 
Mrs. Charlotte Glinka (Typing letters 
University Kansas Press (Mimeographing and xerox 
printing, publicity and circular 14.88 (ck. 109) 
Lawrence National Bank (Banking charges 
for period ending January 30, 1960).............. 4.30 (Debit 
checking acct.) 
University Kansas Press (Mimeographing and xerox 
printing, invoices and circular libraries)........ 10.50 (ck. 115) 
Lawrence National Bank (Banking charges 
for period ending February 29, 1960)............. (Debit 
checking acct.) 
University Kansas Library (450 18.00 (ck. 116) $3,369.14 
Balance $4,214.11 
Other Assets 


Two promissory notes, secured real estate 
mortgages, both principal sums which be- 
come due March 1961: 


Remaining interest payments the above 
notes, September 1960 and March 1961: 


Total assets $11,564.11 


Tuomas 
Secretary-Treasurer 


NOTES 


APPEAL. should like again call the 
attention the membership the So- 
ciety’s need for certain back issues the 
journal which are wanted research 
libraries and dealers. you have copies 
any the numbers listed the May 
issue, which you longer need, should 
grateful indeed receive them, and 
will glad reimburse you for postage. 
addition the numbers already listed 
the following also needed: Volume 19, 
Buckman, Secretary-treasurer, SASS, 
University Kansas Library, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


RETIREMENT. Throughout the past 
university year, Professor Theodore 
Blegen, Dean the Graduate School 
Minnesota, has been reminded many 
occasions his fellow Scandinavian- 
Americans’ and others’ appreciation 
and admiration for scholarly achieve- 
ment that has few equals. Since the found- 
ing the Norwegian-American Historical 
Association 1925, Professor Blegen has 
served the managing editor its pub- 
lications and through his imaginative and 
inspirational leadership has brought the 
society the point where not only has 
succeeded splendidly attaining its ob- 
jectives but has for years been the model 
for similar societies devoted the in- 
terests other immigrant groups. 
addition editing the long, impressive 
series NAHA books and records, 
has contributed Norwegian Migration 
America, Norwegian Emigrant Songs and 
Ballads, amd Land Their Choice, all 
them among the most important interpre- 
tations such phases American history 
emigration, immigration, pioneering, 
and assimilation. Augsburg College, which 


granted Dr. Blegen his B.A. 1910, 
honored him early the year. The Uni- 
versity Minnesota, which conferred his 


M.A. 1915 and his Ph.D. 1925 and 


which has been served him professor 
since 1927 and graduate dean since 
1940, honored him two-day con- 
ference historians immigration 
American history. Over five hundred col- 
leagues and admirers were gathered 
testimonial dinner. retired from his 
deanship and teaching Minnesota 
June. 


NEW MEMBERS. Life: Dr. Sven Lassen, 
Los Angeles; Sustaining: Rosen- 
quist, South Bend; Ann Eljen- 
holm, Seattle; Kenneth Hoem, Seattle; 
Dr. Erland Lagerroth, Rock Island; Prof. 
Leta Jane Lewis, Ann Arbor; Matthew 
Lindfors, Vancouver, B.C.; Paul Meyer, 
Seattle; Bertha Wellington, Rochester, 
Minn.; Libraries: Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie; University Queensland, 
Brisbane; 
State Public Library, Leningrad; Shef- 
field University, Sheffield; Others: Walter 
Johnson, Inc., New York; Johannes 
Nik. Frank, Munich. (to April 15). 


CALIFORNIA. Professor Assar Janzén 
has had busy and productive sabbatical 
year Sweden 1959-1960. did re- 
search for another volume the place- 
names och made 
field trips investigate place-names 
throughout the area, and continued 
assemble material for his Ibsen book. 
Upon his election the Royal Academy 
Letters and Science de- 
livered his inaugural lecture the topic, 
Swedish Professor America.” 
spoke the Humanistic Society 
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the American educational sys- 
tem, lectured the Kensington Stone 
before discussion club, and 
lectured Scandinavian place-names 
England the Universities Uppsala, 
Stockholm, Géteborg, and Lund. gave 
lecture the history the Scandi- 
navian colonization England the 
light place-names the annual meeting 
the Place-Name Society Uppsala, 
lecture that gave again the other 
universities, too. addition all this, 
Professor Janzén visited both Denmark 
and Norway. will back Berkeley 
early September. 


DUKE. grant from the American 
Council Learned Societies helped Pro- 
fessor George Schoolfield spend this 
summer doing research his study 
Rainer Maria Rilke and Scandinavia, 
preparing edition the correspondence 
between Ellen Key and Lou Andreas- 
Salomé, and buying substantial number 
Scandinavian books for the Duke Uni- 
versity Library. Just two weeks before 
reading paper the annual meeting 
SASS May, Professor Schoolfield read 
paper, Diktonius: Citizen the 
Republic Finland,” the University 
Kentucky Foreign Language Con- 


ference. Professor Robert Spector read 


paper Lagerkvist and Dr. John Flint 
one eighteenth-century Norwegian 
literature the same conference. 


HARVARD. Dr. Einar Haugen will 
professor Scandinavian Languages 
Harvard during the fall semester; will 
give courses Old Norse-Icelandic and 
Ibsen. Nils Hasselmo will teaching 
Swedish language courses. Professor 
Haugen spent the spring semester Nor- 
way doing research the recent develop- 
ments the Norwegian language situa- 
tion and preparing book the subject. 
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lecture tour the United 
States 1880-1881 and his reactions 
the Norwegian-Americans; the lecture 
was part week theater perform- 
ances, lectures, and exhibits arranged 
commemoration Bjgrnson’s death fifty 
years ago. 


INDIANA. Thanks partly grant-in- 
aid from the American Council Learned 
Societies, Professor Foster Blaisdell 
Indiana spending the summer working 
with the manuscripts the Erex saga 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, and the British 
Museum preparation for the diplomatic 
edition the saga. Dr. Blaisdell received 
his three degrees the University Cali- 
fornia Berkeley (1950, 1951, 1956); 
spent Amy Bowles John- 
son Memorial Fellow the University 
Copenhagen, working principally with 
Helgason and collecting material for 
his Ph.D. dissertation, revised version 
which recently appeared Preposition- 
Adverbs Old Icelandic (Volume 
the University California Publications 
Linguistics). His modern Scandinavian 
languages are Danish and Swedish. His 
publications far are mainly studies 
various aspects Old Icelandic. 


MINNESOTA. Cecil Wood will the 
University Minnesota next month 
associate professor Germanic languages. 
Among the courses will teach Old 

Norse. Professor Wood received his B.A. 
Minnesota (1938) and his Ph.D. 
Yale (1953). His dissertation was Con- 
tribution the Study the Word Order 
Skaldic Aside from 1955-1956 
when was Morse Fellowship 
Stockholm studying the formal structure 
skaldic verse, Old Norse metrics, and 
the Swedish language, Professor Wood 
has taught Yale since 1950; among the 
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subjects has taught there have been 
both Old Norse and Swedish. His notes 
and articles skaldic verse have ap- 
peared SS, MLN, GR, JEGP, and 
Neophilologus. spent three years 
(1943-1946) the military service and 
three years (1946-1949) the service 
the war department and the state 
department. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Professor Richard 
Beck delivered several lectures during the 
past year. September 30, lectured 
Johan Falkberget and his works over 
KFJM Grand Forks, October 21, 
lectured “The Old Norse Philosophy 
Life” and “From the Viking Ships 
Augustana College Rock 
Island, and October and those 
two subjects and “Iceland, Where 
Song and Saga Still Flourish” Dana 
“The Language Struggle 
the University Manitoba. February, 
Dr. Beck was re-elected president the 
Icelandic National League America. 
the University Manitoba “From 
the Viking Ships Kon-Tiki.” 


UCLA. sophomore language sequence 
somewhat out the ordinary will 
regularly offered within the Scandinavian 
program UCLA beginning this fall. 
Titled Scandinavian and 16, Second 
Year Scandinavian, the courses comprise 
readings the Swedish, Norwegian, and 
Danish languages, with stress the 
language the individual student’s pref- 
erence. Course (fall semester) open 
any student offering college year 
any modern Scandinavian language. 
Course (spring semester) open 
those who offer course three college 
semesters any modern Scandinavian 
language. Like all elementary and inter- 


mediate language courses UCLA, the 
new courses will confer units credit 
per semester, that the entire foreign- 
language requirement the College 
Letters and Science—16 college units— 
may now fulfilled Scandinavian 
language. 


Also new are Scandinavian 199, Senior 
Problems (fall and spring): Scandinavian 
298, Graduate Problems (fall and spring). 
For the first time, evening courses both 
Swedish Conversation and Norwegian 
Conversation will offered during the 
same academic year through University 
Extension, with all courses meeting the 
UCLA campus. 


WISCONSIN. Dr. Harald Ness will 
teach Norwegian language and literature 
courses well course Scandinavian 
history this year, and Mrs. Ingrid Camer- 
ini will continue teaching first- and second- 
year Swedish. Professor Haugen plans 
back Madison February. 


LECTURES. April and 20, Profes- 
sor Paul Schach delivered two lectures 
the University Minnesota—one the 
Icelandic Saga Tristram and Isodd 
(which editing) and one 
lungsmundart, Dialektgeographie und 


THE NORSEMAN. Under the editorship 
Johan Hambro, The Norseman, bi- 
monthly review tell the story the 
cultural, scientific, economic and social 
development Norway the years 
ahead, made its initial appearance early 
this year. The first number, beautifully 
printed and illustrated, contained articles 
Norway’s place the new system 
trade, the Halden nuclear reactor, Hal- 
vard Lange, the Bergen Music Festival, 
the economic outlook for 1960, and 
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Holmenkollen, well notes staff, 
contributors, and books. Three dollars 
will bring you year’s subscription. Ad- 
dress Mr. Hambro care Dreyers 
Forlag, Arbiens gate Oslo, Norway. The 
new magazine takes its name from the 
well-known journal published London 
from 1943 1958. 


PRIZE. March 21, Vitterhetsakademien 
Stockholm awarded the Warburg Prize 
Dr. Karl-Ivar Hildeman the Uni- 
versity Stockholm and 1958-1959 
visiting professor Scandinavian 
Harvard. The prize 
awarded Dr. Hildeman because his 
Medeltid 
studier (1959). (See the November 1959 
number for Holger Olof Nygard’s 
review.) 


DICTIONARY. report was written for 
(1951, 45-46) the new Old Norse 
dictionary then the making: 
thesaurus aimed cover Old Icelandic 
monuments until ca. 1550, and Old Nor- 
wegian documents until 1370, for reasons 
easily understood, and confined 
prose. For the poetic language the existing 
dictionaries Gering, Egilsson, and the 
Ordbog over Rimer are considered 
adequate. All texts are read anew one 
member the staff, and sometimes 
two. Only the latest, critical editions are 
used, and the MSS themselves are con- 
sulted when such editions are not avail- 
able. Weight laid documenting the 
first occurrence vocable idiom. The 
MS. proveniences and date are always 
specified, thus furnishing reliable basis 
studies—it particularly this respect 
that the comprehensive dictionaries 
Fritzner and show the 
greatest shortcoming. All characteristic 
words the Variants are likewise ex- 
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cerpted, with the approximate dates 
the MSS. indicated the slips, order 
that the quotations can put chrono- 
logical order, far possible. The In- 
troduction contain detailed list 
the MS. references and explain the 
mode their use. 250,000 slips were ar- 
ranged and edited; 40,000 are not yet 
edited.” 


the time the above was written was 
hoped that the collection would ready 
for the press within few years. present 
appears that several more years will 
required merely for further excerpting be- 
fore the editing can begin for the mass 
material now collected; which has now 
grown nearly half million slips (plus 
150,000 excerpts from the earlier dic- 
tionaries). Perhaps the most important 
addition has accrued through the excerpt- 
ing the director, Dr. Ole Widding, 
the first ten volumes the Diplomatari- 
Islandicum from the originals Co- 
penhagen and Reykjavik. The difficult 
and time-consuming collation the vari- 
ous redactions the Norwegian kings’ 
sagas, Mrs. Agerschou; and the ex- 
cerpting late romantic sagas available 
only MSS, Miss Loth, now com- 
plete. 


Meanwhile the plan the thesaurus has 
changed insofar the decision has been 
made that throw light many 
aspects Old Norse philology possible. 
Thus, e.g. the cultural material contained 
the vocabulary exploited. The 
Latin originals works (when and dis- 
covered) are also taken into account 
for elucidating the history learning and 
literature the North. This procedure 
has already been fruitful for works like 
Postola Heilagra Manna 
Saga, and the two large collections 
homilies, where expect series 
articles modifying existing views. 
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The work progressing under Dr. Wid- 
ding and three full-time collaborators. 
being carried the new, safe and 
roomy habitation the great Arnamag- 
nzan Collection Icelandic manuscripts 
which under the name Det Arnamag- 
Institut now constitutes in- 
dependent research organization the 
University Copenhagen. 


SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES 


Dr. Widding the one hand urgently 
quests Medievalists this and related 
fields send their reprints; and the 
other, welcomes their questions. They 
should addressed Den 
Kommissions Ordbog, 
gaarden, Christians Brygge 
hagen 

—Lee Hollander 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Arthur Arnholtz’ and Erik Dal’s Danske Metrikere, and IIB, 
Schultz, Copenhagen, 1960.—Foster 
Adverbs Old Icelandic, University California Press, Berkeley, 
1959.—Nils Dahlberg’s Under Higher Command: Memoirs Prince 
Oscar Bernadotte, Augustana Press, Rock Island, 1960.—Norman 
Douglas’ South Wind, Modern Library, New York, 
Families: Trends, Problems, Programs, University Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, Elliott’s Runes, Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1959.—Bo Giertz’ The Hammer God, Augustana 
Press, Rock Island, Hildeman’s Learn Swedish: 
Swedish Reader for Beginners, Almqvist Wiksell, Stockholm, 1959. 
—Aage Kabell’s Faser dansk digtning, Rosenkilde Bagger, 
Copenhagen, 1957-1958, Reyk- 
javik, Walter McFarlane’s and the Temper 
Norwegian Literature, Oxford University Press, New York, 1960.— 
Svenska folkvisor: Swedish Folksongs, Odeon, Stockholm, 


TEXTBOOKS FOR THE STUDY SWEDISH 


MODERN SWEDISH POEMS FRITIOFS Esaias Tegnér. 


$1.25 

SVENSKA SOM LEVER. Martin All- 
KARL-ANDERS GOES TRAVELING. 

wood and Arthur Wald. 1.50 
BASIC SWEDISH WORD LIST. SWEDISH. REVISED. 
Martin Séderbick. 60 cents STUDY. By Edwin J. Vickner. 31.50 
SWEDISH READER. Louis Elm- 
ADVANCED SPOKEN SWEDISH. $2.00 


Martin $2.00 
SVERIGE. Joseph Alexis $2.75 


SWEDISH READER FOR SECOND YEAR. Gustaf af Geijerstam’s MINA POJKAR. 
Martin arthur Wald. $2.00 


FANRIK STALS SAGNER. By Johan SWEDISH, A Practical Grammar. By 
Ludvig Runeberg. $1.75 Allan Lake Rice. $1.50 


Published 
AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 
Rock Island, 


Write for a descriptive listing of these texts for the study of Swedish 


: 


Make your next trip 


SCANDINAV 


ship! 


Your Swedish American Line vessel not just 
“way go” it’s delightful setting 
luxurious comfort, service that anticipates 


your slightest wish and fabulous cuisine. 


Relax, enjoy every golden hour this won- 
derful world new experiences, interesting 
companions, good times galore 
Swedish American Line vessel. 


DIRECT SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK COPENHAGEN AND GOTHENBURG 


the beautiful 
M.S. GRIPSHOLM and the luxe M.S. KUNGSHOLM 


Convenient connections for all points 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Swedish American Line 


THE WHITE VIKING FLEET 
636 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, 


Scandinavia and the Continent. 


PRINTED BY GEORGE BANTA COMPANY, 
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